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CHURCH HISTORY AND SECULAR HISTORY 


James Hastincs NICHOLS 
The University of Chicago 


The historical consciousness of modern Western man, a 
trait of the cultured mind of the last half-dozen generations, 
seems to be the legacy to a secular civilization from the historians 
of the Christian church. — 


Since the creation of man, to be sure, rudimentary types of 
historical thought have doubtless existed nearly everywhere. 
With memory and moral freedom of choice was given to Adam 
the ethical situation in which historical thought appears, for his- 
tory is the interpretation of social memory in relation to present 
decisions and hopes for the future. This absolute beginning of 
historical thought 1s forever shrouded in mystery, however, and 
the earliest records of such thought, ages and centuries later, 
bear little similarity to our patterns of history. These earliest 
histories are precisely what the modern historian pursues with 
puritan hatred, myth and legend. The first histories recount 
relatively little of what men have done; they tell of natural 
disasters, wars, and migrations primarily as the deeds of the 
gods. Modern secular history has sought to escape this religious 
aspect of its archetype, but if the thesis of this paper is correct, 
the attempt has been vain, the gods have been exorcised from 
history only by the power of other gods, and the ancient myths 
displaced only for a more extravagant mythology. And the 
vagaries of secular Western history are the recognizable cor- 
ruptions of Christian church history. 


All peoples may cherish their myth and legend. but the 
peculiar forms of such rudimentary histories which have de- 
veloped into our modern historical sense have not been widely 
distributed. The great Asiatic and African majority of the 
human race in all ages has been unconscious of, or uninterested 
in, what we call the historical process. Few histories have been 
written on those continents. Of the two great types of society 
into which all human peoples may be roughly grouped, the tribe 
or clan, and political civilizations, the former never develops a 
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history, narrowly speaking, from its myth and legend. For as 
a matter of fact, there is no historical development of the family, 
the biological unit. There are the changes of birth, marriage, 
death, of friends and enemies. But only the actors change, the 
pattern of relations, with some slight qualification, remains the 
same. The history of family or primitive society is an eternal 
recurrence, a cycle. For persons whose emotional orbit is ef- 
fectively restricted to the blood group, as is true possibly of many 
women especially, even in Western civilization today, the his- 
torical process does not exist. To enter the historical process 
and to think historically, one must be more than a member of 
one of the thousands of interlocked blood groups of which a 
civilization is composed. One must also be a conscious member 
of these more inclusive communities which link the tribes to- 
gether, communities without biological basis, associated rather 
for common purposes, moral communities, those, typically, of 
state and nation and church. These moral communities do have 
a history, for the purposes which inform them can and do 
change. 


But the majority of mankind have never lived as conscious 
and active members of such moral communities. The mass of 
men have lived and died simply as members of tribal units, 
‘primitive’ societies, or as unfree and little comprehending 
participants in the processes of some barbaric civilization. Of 
the twenty some great civilizations of which we have some 
knowledge, most, apparently, like the societies of India and 
China until very recently, were still organized fundamentally on 
a clan basis, rather than constituting what Christians call a 
church, or Westerners a political society. Held by the authority 
of a well-established priestly caste, or a dynasty, such civiliza- 
tions have known a form of historical thought a step nearer our 
own conceptions than myth and legend, a form of 'terature 
which we call annals or chronicles. Monuments and inscriptions 
moulder in the desert to bear witness to the conquests of this or 
that Ozymandias, king of kings. No small portion of the con- 
temporary literature which purports to be history is really 
chronicle, being simply an external relation of events from a 
fixed focus down the generations. And perhaps the immature 
minds for which such texts are composed are scarcely able to 
conceive of an historical process of inner meanings. One must 
know personally fundamental changes of Weltanschauung to 
perceive that “history” is essentially the record of such changes. 
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To return to our survey of the forms of interpretation of 
the past, we may say that, to our fragmentary knowledge at 
least, of all the tribes and civilizations of men, only two have 
developed these rudimentary types of mythology and chronicle 
into forms of thought and literature which we would dignify as 
“history” in the narrower sense. These, of course, are the 
Graeco-Roman civilization, and our own Western civilization. 
And between the historical thought of these two there is a dis- 
tinction of fundamental importance, a distinction correlative to 
the sociological differences between the political and religious 
city-state, the polis, and the church, a distinction due to the in- 
trusion of Judaeo-Christian revelation. 


Let us consider first the historiography of the Graeco- 
Roman polis. The advances of the Greeks beyond the well-nigh 
universal rudimentary forms of history may be illustrated from 
the histories of Herodotus and Thucydides, of the Persian and 
Peloponnesian wars respectively. In Herodotus, at least, all the 
cruder forms of conceiving of the historical process are still in 
evidence. His first page introduces mythical and legendary ex- 
planations of the origin of the feud between the European and 
the Asiatic inhabitants of the Aegean littoral. Similarly he re- 
tails to us, although often, as with the legendary material, with 
some mental reservations, the chronicles of various dynasties or 
priestly castes which he has collected in his travels in Egypt or 
Asia Minor. He is full of delightful, edifying, but dubious 
anecdotes of various great figures. And over all the events of 
his mighty panorama brood the hidden fates and the gods who 
punish human presumption and pride. The very sweep of the 
work, however, the unifying comprehension of the whole action 
and the insatiable curiosity about all things human even beyond 
the action—these perspectives and interests are possible only to 
a political individual. Only a man who is accustomed to think 
in terms of freely chosen common policy on rational, rather than 
traditional bases, can view other societies with the interest and 
objectivity of a Herodotus, or can comprehend great human 
enterprises in more than parochial terms. Herodotus’ notations 
on the geography, meteorology, customs, religion, and sight- 
seer’s wonders of the lands he traverses, these observations 
which make him the first sociologist or anthropologist, display 
a sophistication and breadth of human interest unknown to 
simpler societies. 

For precise discernment of the unity given human events 
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by common moral purposes, however, Thucydides is an even 
better example. Like Herodotus, he values cultural achieve- 
ments, but his work never becomes a discussion of these things 
for their own sake. Chiefly in his speeches, as in Pericles’ fa- 
mous funeral oration, he indicates to the reader the cultural 
achievements at stake in the war, but the most striking feature 
of his narrative is its ruthless restriction to the single develop- 
ment of the course of the war, of the factors which shape and 
determine it. Here is the model of the structure of historical 
thinking, built not around a dynasty or a temple, but a single uni- 
fied series of events, catching up various groups and individuals 
in its course, but transcending them. History has now become 
the record of great human enterprises which are, in the largest 
sense of the words, political or moral. The process is described, 
moreover, with no regard to moral edification and no cheap re- 
course to divine intervention. 


This remarkable objectivity of these particular Greeks, at 
least, is another of their enduring achievements. They pos- 
sessed a sophistication and an intellectual discipline which West- 
ern thinkers could not rival for centuries, qualities which fitted 
them to be either the world’s best liars or best historians, and 
Greeks stand very high in both categories. The Romans and 
Christians who succeeded them, such as Livy and Tacitus, or 
Eusebius and Orosius, could never rival this precision of mind 
or discipline of judgment and adulterated their histories with 
propaganda. Political and religious propaganda is a legitimate, 
and indeed indispensable, form of practical activity, but it is an 
easier and cheaper discipline than historical thought. Thucydides 
and Polybius, particularly, will always be models to historians of 
that objectivity to which the most fervent faith must aspire. 


As we pass from Greece and Rome to the second civilization 
which has produced historical thinking, our own, it is only fair 
to cite the Moslem historians. Islam is an offshoot from the 
Judaeo-Christian tradition, and especially in its borderline sects 
under Christian influence, has produced philosophy and history 
analogous to those of Christianity. In the Middle Ages the 
greatest Moslem historians fairly surpassed the Christians. In 
the completely determinist orthodox body, however, there is 
room neither for history nor rational philosophy, and Islam 
falls, on the whole, among the non-historical cultures. Croce re- 
peats an amusing anecdote from Layard’s Nineveh which points 
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up this contention." A Turkish magistrate once wrote the fol- 
lowing letter to an English traveler who had asked him for some 
historical and statistical information: 

What you ask me is at the same time difficult and useless. Although 1 
have spent my life in this place, I have never counted the houses, nor in- 
quired how many inhabitants there are, and as to what a man loads on his 
mule, or what another man rams into his boat, that is none of my business. 
But above all, as regards the past history of this city, God alone knows 
what mud and horridness the unfaithful must have fed upon, before the 
sword of Islam came. It cannot profit us to look into these things. Oh 
my soul! Oh my sweet lamb! Cease groping after things which don’t con- 
cern you. You came among us and were welcome. Go in peace. 

Here the loyal follower of the Prophet takes an attitude toward 
history which is only a degree more positive than that of the 
Hindu or Buddhist. 

Within Western Christian culture, on the other hand, the 
tendencies to historical thought which remained abortive or 
isolated in Islam reached a full fruition. But while the nature 
of Greek historiography was formed out of the religious and 
political thinking of the polis, Western historiography is a facet 
of the religious and political thinking of the church. In the 
Christian Middle Ages, to be sure, there are communal records, 
monastic chronicles, feudal memoirs which bear only the slight- 
est evidence of a larger framework of historical thought and are 
rather to be considered as instances of the common rudimentary 
forms of history. The only inclusive community which could 
have a history was the community of the church, which included 
nearly every aspect of life. The sum of interpretative historical 
thought in Western civilization until about two centuries ago, 
in consequence, falls under the rubric “church history.” 

There is a partial exception to be noted in the case of the 
historians of the Renaissance, who intended to revive the life 
and thought of the ancient polis. Most of the humanist his- 
tories, however, are merely literary exercises on classic models, 
and of all the late medieval communes of Italy, only Florence 
produced historians. such as Machiavelli and Guicciardini, who 
can really rank with the ancients. In them, moreover, the fun- 
damental motives of a “renaissance,” and the building of a na- 
tional state, are again much more in debt to the leading ideas 
of church history than to the Greeks and Romans. These con- 
ceptions can be more adequately discussed in their later and more 


1 Quoted by B. Croce, History as the Story of Liberty, transl. S. Sprigge (New 
York, 1941), 198 n2. 
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developed forms within the secular historical thought of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 

With so much of a qualification, then, for the Renaissance, 
it may be argued that only in the eighteenth century Enlighten- 
ment did a fully developed secular scheme of history arise to 
challenge and in large measure to replace church history as an 
interpretation of the life and destiny of western man. And this 
secular historical thought which appeared with Vico and Vol- 
iaire, Montesquieu and Hume, Gibbon and Robertson, Moser 
and Herder could only combat and replace church history by 
adapting many of the basic conceptions of church history. It 
is possible, consequently, to enumerate the contrasts between 
the historical thought of the polis, on the one hand, and of church 
and Enlightenment history, taken together, on the other. 


If one takes as characteristic examples Augustine’s City of 
God and Voltaire’s Essai, the sharpness of the secular polemic 
only underlines its essential indebtedness to the Christian. 
Voltaire, like Augustine, was writing the history of a moral 
community down the generations. The pattern of history was 
determined by the ultimate religious faiths of men and the col- 
lective actions guided by these. But for the philosophe as for 
the Christian one particular “religious” fellowship had a Mes- 
sianic destiny for all. Such a view implies a unity of all human 
events, and a genuine creativity which neither Greeks nor 
Asiatics had envisioned. Thucydides wrote his little study of 
the Peloponnesian war as a manual for future statesmen, for 
the future ‘must resemble if it does not reflect it.”’ Just so 
Marcus Aurelius frequently noted in his diary the reflection that 
history is like a theatrical performance in which the company is 
suffering continual replacement, but the play is always the same.’ 
Any man of forty who has kept his eyes open has learned all 
there is to learn of history or the future.* Such a static and in- 
expectant outlook on human life would chill a philosophe as 
much as a Christian. Both the latter look to some far off- or 
imminent- divine event, when “Civilization” shall cover all the 
earth with justice, freedom, comfort, and culture, or when shall 
break the day which has no sunset and no dawn. And it was 
one of the charges made against the church historians by the 
Enlighteners that they were not Christian enough and did not 


2 Thucydides, History I, 23. . 
3 Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, Thoughts X, 27, 31. 
4 Ibid., XI, 1; VII, 49. 
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in fact include all humanity in a common destiny, but were con- 
tent with their little ecclesiastical sheep-folds. 

Those who affirm a destiny and direction in human affairs 
must be ready to identify concrete revelations of it, to single 
out certain events as more significant than others. This is un- 
necessary and indeed ridiculous to Greeks and Asiatics. All 
historical formations to them follow the same pattern of growth 
and decay independently, and Herodotus, for example, promised 
to treat of both the greater and the lesser cities because the un- 
certainty of human fortunes renders it impossible to indicate 
with any confidence which historical formations will prove to 
have the greater significance. Only Polybius, writing of the 
establishment of one empire over the whole Mediterranean 
world, saw in the historical process a unified direction compar- 
able to the perspectives of church history and Enlightenment 
history. Both of the latter schools of thought pointed with con- 
fidence to certain critical epochs in which the meaning of the 
whole process was most adequately revealed, on the one hand the 
history from the baptism in Jordan to that at Pentecost, and on 
the other, more variously, the Age of Pericles, the Age of the 
Antonines, the Age of Louis XIV. And both similarly inter- 
preted the process under the expectation of a fuller realization 
of those revelations in an epoch yet to come. 

Enlightened history and church history thus alike re- 
pudiated fatalistic and cyclical theories of the human process; 
they testified to real change and new creation in history, a 
process, moreover, involving all mankind, culminating at speci- 
fiable points, and triumphing in a future yet to come. Individual 
personality likewise takes on new dimensions in church history 
and in its secular pupil. Neither Graeco-Roman nor Asiatic 
histories present the unique individual characters in which Chris- 
tian and Western secular history are so rich. Even Alcibiades, 
Nicias, and Pericles are merely typical in Thucydides, illustra- 
tions for a naturalistic psychology. It is significant that the 
word and concept for moral “will” are lacking in India, and that 
word and concept for “personality” are borrowed from Trini- 
tarian speculation. It is significant that the author of the first 
extended interpretation of all history, the second half of the 
City of God, is likewise author of the first real biography. Chris- 
tianity revealed a new man quite literally, as well as a new type 
of human community for such men, and modern secular history 
is inconceivable without these presuppositions. 
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It is perhaps also worth noting that the French philosophes, 
at least, as Montesquieu has noted with distaste, were as insistent 
en orthodoxy in their new secular church as were the church 
historians. Voltaire’s famous offer to defend to the death his 
opponent’s right to his opinions is no more borne out by his own 
behavior than are prudential Roman Catholic pleas for freedom 
of thought and speech. The philosophes were intolerant, and 
true to their Catholic education were ready to burn books and 
silence by police power those who challenged their ultimate 
tenets of faith. Like the Roman Church they too would prob- 
ably have wished on the Index many of the greatest histories of 
the nineteenth century. The liberal historiography of that nine- 
teenth century had to wait for a new undogmatic conception of 
truth. 

It is in this nineteenth, the “historical century,” that for the 
first time on this planet great groups of men began to think 
historically on all matters, and a great civilization attempted, as 
Troeltsch puts it, to create a “consciously directed future from 
a consciously preserved past.’ And this modern historical con- 
sciousness, while new and unique, exists only on Judaeo-Chris- 
tian soil and out of Judaeo-Christian motifs. In so far as it is 
Christian, thus, it is distinct from dogmatic church history, and 
it is not accidental that it has flourished chiefly in humanistic 
Protestant circles and that there are virtually no great Catholic 
historians whose orthodoxy has escaped criticism. Historical 
thought, like so much else in modern secular civilization, has 
been resisted and suspected by those churches which still hold 
to the ideal, at least, of an ecclesiastically controlled civilization. 
The degree to which such historical thought has replaced both 
theology and metaphysics as interpreter and guide to modern 
secular civilization is illustrated by the observation that the 
present stupendous battle in Eastern Europe is a battle between 
the right and left wing Hegelians on the interpretation of his- 
tory.® 

In what ways did the nineteenth century modify the histori- 
cal outlook of Gibbon and Voltaire? The attempt was continued 
to formulate an interpretation of the historical process from the 
viewpoint of a community emancipated from clerical control. 
A quarter century of revolution and war, however, had taught 


5 E. Troeltsch, Historicism and Its Problems, unpublished transcript translation, 
1942, II, 530. 

6 Quoted by H. Holborn, in The Interpretation of History, ed. J. R. Strayer 
(Princeton, 1943), 62. 
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men some of the deeper bases of community. The European 
political and sccial reaction against Enlightenment at the point 
of a bayonet discovered that communities are not built on com- 
mon rational purposes alone. Many of the blue-prints of the 
Revolution seemed as peculiarly French as the military boots 
which bore them, and in reaction, the peoples of Europe dis- 
covered their national cultural origins. A secular civilization was 
still the goal, but it would not be a community of cosmopolitan 
rationalists but a family of unique national cultures. 

This sense of reverence for tradition and the concrete fact 
as guide to the present and future emphasized that sacramental 
side of community which church history had possessed but 
which the pluilosophes had cast aside as useless. This was par- 
ticularly true in Germany, the mother land of modern historical 
consciousness. The romantic historians also borrowed from 
the thought of ecclesiastical civilization, and many of them were 
especially enthusiastic over the Catholic Middle Ages. What 
they admired and would see reproduced in secular form was the 
emotional and imaginative integration of all aspects of life in 
such a religiously unified society. The historians of language, 
literature, music, customs, and law established how much of the 
personalities and activities of Westerners, even enlightened ones, 
are determined by the traditions living in us of which we are 
conscious only when confronted with aliens. These aspects of 
a culture, moreover, were no longer laid end to end as by Herod- 
otus and Voltaire in catalogues of curiosities, but were seen 
in their coherent emotional structure, as the ‘‘spirit” of a people 
or an age. History now became the story of the development 
and interactions of a multitude of such unique spiritual com- 
munities, such cultural traditions. The culture became the holy 
church of modern secular man, and the historian became his 
priest. 

In the conversation of romantics and rationalists, modern 
Westerners developed their unique capacity for living sym- 
pathetically in several cultures or stages of culture. The areas 
of experience accessible to the historian expanded suddenly sev- 
eral thousand times. To both the orthodox church historian and 
the orthodox rationalist of the eighteenth century—or for that 
matter oi the twentieth, for they linger among us—the over- 
whelming mass of the human race had lived and died in hope- 
less ignorance, and their history was but a tedious record of 
crimes and follies. Such is the conclusion one draws from the 
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City of God and the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire 
alike. But now modern man could enrich indefinitely the motives 
and analyses of actions from Gibbon’s categories of wise, 
virtuous, knavish, or superstitious. And even those whose per- 
sonal predilections were decisive, as liberals, nationalists, social- 
ists, or whatever else, could attain a degree of justice to op- 
ponents unknown before. Karl Marx, who will not be accused 
of indifference, could state fully the positive value and contribu- 
tion of the bourgeois epoch. Ranke, a German Lutheran, wrote 
a French history which satisfied the French, and a history of 
the popes which pleased most Catholics. His Jesuit critic, how- 
ever, who declared that the papacy was either as it claimed to 
be, everywhere and always the Incarnation of God, or it was a 
lie, was expressing the dogmatic conception of truth common 
both to orthodox church history and to rationalist history. And 
at times the new receptive understanding, this capacity to trans- 
late concepts and attitudes as well as languages, this symbolic 
definition of truth, has led to a dangerous relativism and scep- 
ticism within Western secular civilization. We have a sense for 
times and places, for historical circumstance and the varieties 
of man which no earlier age has approached, and it has, at times, 
as Nietzsche observed, inhibited some of us, and stultified much 
of our higher education. 

The general reader of history in the last century, however, 
has suffered little from historical relativism. The influential 
histories have been highly propagandist. Consider three of the 
most brilliantly written and widely read books of the century, 
one from each of the three chief history-writing peoples, the 
national histories of Macaulay, Treitschke, and Michelet, to 
which Americans might apologetically add our comparable but 
far less distinguished Bancroft. They all retained, with a 
dogmatic certitude that now embarrasses us, the fundamental 
pattern of Judaeo-Christian historical development, simply 
pouring in the new wine of their several national cultures. 
Michelet, to take only one example. confesses his filial piety to 
the soil of France, fruitful with the blood and sweat of the 
mystical People. All history and logic prove that the develop- 
ment of mankind culminates in French liberty, which has thus 
a messianic function for other nations. As he testifies, the whole 
history of man must be interpreted by the spirit of the French 
Revolution. That spirit “contains the secret of all bygone times. 
In it alone France was conscious of herself . . . it is to this point 
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we should recur in order to seek and recover ourselves again. 
Here, the inextinguishable spark, the profound mystery of life, 
is ever glowing within us. The Revolution lives in ourselves—in 
our souls.”” To have the statement of the meaning of history 
held by Michelet’s opponents, the Christians, one need only read 
that passage again, substituting for the “Spirit of tie Revolu- 
tion,” the “Spirit that was in Christ.” In both there is a revela- 
tion, a critical concrete point in the past from which all other 
events, otherwise meaningless, take form and tendency, and of 
which the force is alive today and determinant for the future. 
The modelling of the thought of secular nationalism on church 
history is patent and inescapable. And we should find a com- 
parable situation if instead of Michelet’s French Revolution we 
turned to Macaulay’s constitutionalism, Treitschke’s Hohen- 
zollern Prussians or Bancroft’s American democracy. All are 
presented as the eternal intention and final achievement of his- 
torical Providence. And no one needs to labor in these days the 
Judaeo-Christian pattern of the Marxist view of history with 
its primitive Eden, its fall into exploitation and class strife, its 
wanderings in the wilderness led by the irresistible “dialectic” 
until rescued by its messianic proletariat to the new Jerusalem 
of restored humanity. The fighting philosophies of the modern 
secular and pagan states are all profoundly indebted to church 
history, not merely in their formal structure but in the content 
of their social ideals, indebted unmistakably in various degrees 
and fashions to the liberty, brotherhood, and humanity of the 
Christian man and church. 


In the fatal divergence of these typical versions of modern 
secular views of history, which has been increasingly evident in 
the last three generations, the history of Ranke, perhaps the 
greatest modern historian, occupies a most interesting position. 
Ranke was practically the last of the great historians who could 
comprehend the variety and intransigence of the new secular na- 
tional states within a universal Christian framework. Ranke 
performed the tour de force of dealing with modern Western 
civilization and states from the catholic perspective of a human- 
ist church historian. The definition of Christian civilization is, 
of course, a debatable one, and the effective unity of his history 
consists in the diplomatic and military relations of the Latin and 
Teutonic nations, which only a Lutheran could treat as Christian 


7 J. Michelet, History of the French Revolution, transl. C. Cocks (London, 1864), I, 1. 
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states out of hand. Whatever his ethical insensitivities, how- 
ever, Ranke was led by his fervent Christian piety measurably 
to fulfill the postulate of conceiving direction toward a common 
destiny through devious paths for all political humanity. And 
he maintained this perspective while realizing as few historians 
have, that every age and generation has its direct relation and 
value to God and its own formulation of ultimate goals and 
destiny. Ranke respected in every generation and Western na- 
tion the dignity and worth which humanists accorded only to 
antiquity, orthodox church historians only to the handful of the 
faithful, nationalists only to those who had selected suitable par- 
ents. Ranke is an argument that the most effective corrective 
to historical corruptions and denials of the brotherhood and com- 
mon destiny of man is to be found in church history, the mother 
of modern secular history, and in the faith to which it testifies. 


In the latter half of the nineteenth century, however, there 
were few or no masterly interpreters of the human process who 
held so catholic a perspective or sensed the high significance of 
historical conflict as somehow related to a will and purpose 
transcending all parties and generations. Historical faculties 
in the universities for the last two generations have been in- 
creasingly dominated by merely philological history, history 
without commitment and without significance. The professors 
have become painfully aware of the element of faith required 
in all interpretative history. It is increasingly evident that hu- 
man life, in present or past, has meaning only when it is related 
to some transempirical standard, some super-natural end. Such 
interpretations must have a verifiable factual basis, but it is the 
eye of faith alone which discerns in concrete facts their trans- 
cendent significance. To the academics it has thus seemed wise 
to be very busy establishing the verifiable factual basis, writing 
“bigger and bigger books about less and less.’”’ The moral-and 
spiritual failure of such history, however, is daily pronounced 
by the indifference with which the public views their labors. 
Loyal and responsible historical interpretation remains a useful 
if not indispensable ethical function for practical life, and in its 
default men have turned to journalists and the propagators of 
national provincialism. 


Surely there is a particular vocation for church history, 
especially modern church history, in this crisis, a church history 
broadened beyond ecclesiastical and doctrinal considerations to 
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include the whote moral and spiritual life of those called to Chris- 
tian loyalties, even at second hand. With the rapid decrease of 
the number of humanist historians of good will (of Judaeo- 
Christian derivation), secular society is losing interpreters with 
insight for the values of universal humanity, universal moral 
standards, individual moral personality and a humble sense of 
the imperfection of all earthly institutions. Even secular society 
then may be served by historians based, not on a demonstrated 
theodicy, but on a wager and prayer to the Revealer of these 
truths that the destiny of mankind be indeed hidden in Christ 
and the God of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob. 
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THE MARIAN EXILES--DENIZENS OR SOJOURNERS? 


FREDERICK A. Norwoop 
Mantua, Oluo 


The question posed in the title of this article is answered, 
without further research, by the obvious facts of history. The 
English refugees from the wrath of Queen Mary did not plan 
to live long enough in their temporary homes on the Continent: 
to be regarded as inhabitants. A fruitful field for investigation, 
however, lies in the study of the results of this transitory so- 
journ in the Swiss Cantons and the valley of the Rhine. 


When, in the sixteenth century, a river of Protestant 
refugees flowed into England from such countries as the Neth- 
erlands, the Rhineland, Switzerland, and France, another much 
smaller stream ran from the island kingdom to numerous cities 
in Switzerland and the Rhineland. Herein lies the material for 
an interesting contrast in economic and social history.’ 


1 The economic aspects of the larger movement have been fully treated in my 
book, The Reformation Refugees as an Economic Force (Chicago, The American 
Society of Church History, 1942, ix, 206 pp.). Briefly, the characteristics—for 
purposes of comparison with the Marians—are as follows: The refugees from 
Europe supported themselves by following some trade, such as weaving, dyeing, 
shoemaking, working in precious metals, etc. By far the larger part were en- 
gaged in the textile industries, to which they made great and lasting contribu- 
tions, both in the introduction of new industries, centered around the new dra- 
peries and in the technical advancement of established industries, especially dye- 
ing techniques. Settled in colonies under letters patent or licences from the 
government, the church communities often engaged extensively in poor relief, 
amazing the native hosts by the zeal displayed in this work. In the process hy 
which the cloth trades in such cities as London were revolutionized through the 
rapid rise of silk to a place of primary importance, the refugees were of utmost 
significance. Everywhere the exiles, industrious middle-class working people, 
tended to break down the traditional gild system in favor of a more liberal, ad- 
vanced, and modern economy. Three reasons may be adduced to account for 
this influence: 1) Since they came largely from the Low Countries, especially 
southern Flanders, where new industries, methods, and ideas, particularly with 
reference to the making of cloth, were developing with great rapidity, naturally 
they took with them this advanced system; (2) as homogeneous minority groups 
settled in communities in which a large and conservative native majority dominated 
a traditional economic organization centered in the gild, their interest generally 
lay in opposition to the restrictive system; snd (3) as particularly pure and 
zealous representatives of Calvinist ascetic Protestantism, cleared of hangers- 
on and lukewarm adherents by the ‘‘natural selection’’ of persecution, the 
refugees exhibited those characteristics favorable to the development of economie 
individualism and the new large-scale industrial enterprises of the age. This 
meant also an indirect influence on the rise of the capitalist spirit, as interpreted 
by Max Weber. The refugee movement, never of the greatest magnitude, its 
participants being numbered in thousands, not millions, had significance for the 
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There are certain obvious differences: first, the two movements 
run in opposite directions; second, the one was large, including 
many thousands of individuals, while the other was small, num- 
bering only a few hundreds. Obvious also are the similarities : 
they were both Protestant groups, who were fleeing Catholic 
persecution. A most illuminating study, however, is the less 
obvious comparison of their relative economic and social in- 
fuence on the lands wherein they settled. In many respects the 
English Protestant refugees were more similar to the English 
Catholic refugees than to the Protestant exiles who came over 
to England from the Continent. In both cases their numbers 
were not large; few artisans were among them; many students 
and ecclesiastical persons fled; support continually was sent from 
England; a definite intention of returning and restoring tle 
religion was preserved; the sojourn in foreign lands was con- 
sidered but temporary. In view of these facts it is not surprising 
that the economic life of the Marian exiles differed radically 
from that of the French and Dutch refugees. This difference 
was reflected first of all in their status in the various centers on 
the Continent: very few of the English sought for or obtained 
rights of citizenship; and those who did so usually made a stipu- 
lation to the effect that such rights were not to abrogate their 
primary position as English subjects. Although the situation 
would of course vary from city to city,” yet the principle of tem- 
porary residence was almost universally accepted. 


On the other hand, we have overwhelming evidence that 
the Protestant refugees from the Continent in England sought 
for and in many cases obtained either full citizenship (not com- 
mon) or rights of denization soon after they arrived, and that 
they settled down to a more or less permanent life in their new 
homes.’ Very few ever returned. 


The activities the refugees engaged in correspond very 


economic development of Europe, especially England, Switzerland, and the Prov- 
inces of Holland, far out of proportion to its size. Taken as a whole, it was one 
of the most important factors in sixteenth century econoinic history, to say 
nothing of politics, sociology, and religion. 

2 As, for example, in Frankfurt, where the Council made special regulations for 
the reception of Englishmen into citizenship: ‘‘Als auch weiter verlesen, was 
der Engellender halben beratschlagt, und dabei abgehort, was irer etliche sp- 
plicirt haben: soll man die supplicanten, auch was sonst von gemainen leuten unter 
inen sindt, zur burgerschafft an- und ufnemen, was aber von hohem stand als 
vom adel aus Franckreich und dergleichen personen, dieselben on vorwissen des 
rats nit anzunemen.’’ R. Jung, Die englische Fliichtlingsgemeinde in Frankfurt 
am Main, 1554-1559 (Frankfurt a. M.; J. Baer, 1910), 11. 

3 Cf. Norwood, Reformation Refugees, 35f., 116, 131. 
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closely to the social composition of the group. Among the 472 
men there were :' 


Gentry 166 
Clergy 67 
4 heological ‘ “students” 119 
Merchants 40 
Artisans’ ae 
Printers 7 
Lawyers 3 
Physicians 5 
Yeomen 3 
Servants (named) 13 
No profession 19 


Total 472 

Although persons engaged in trades—including the merchants— 

comprise a respectable portion of the whole, yet they are de- 
cidedly overborn by gentry, clergy, and students. A refugee 
group of such composition was not to be found among the 
French and Dutch exiles in England and the Rhineland.’ Ob- 
viously the common people did not take a large part in the em1- 
eration from England. As a result one scarcely hears any re- 
ports of either industrial benefits brought by the English or 
economic conflicts precipitated by their arrival. Compare with 
this the endless lists of “benefits” brought by fi en refugees 
to England, ete.’ 

4 Taken from Christina H. Garrett, The Marian Eriles, 1553-1559. A Study in 
the Origins of Elizabethan Puritanism (Cambridge, University Press, 1938), 41. 

5 Comprising with others: 2 apothecaries, 1 baker, 1 barber, 1 bookbinder, 1 
brewer, 1 carpenter, 1 clerk, 1 cobbler, 1 cordwainer, 1 draper, 1 dyer, 1 hosier, 
3 laborers, 1 painter, 8 printers, 3 tailors, 1 tanner, 15 weavers. Figures 
compiled from ‘‘Census’’ ibid., passim. 

6 See on this point especially information in Irene Scouloudi, ‘‘ Alien Immigra- 
tion into and Alien Communities in London, 1558-1640,’’ Huguenot Society of 
London Proceedinas, XVI (1938), 27-50, summarized from statistics in Richard 
E. G. Kirk and Ernest F. Kirk (oda.), Returns of Aliens Dwelling in the City 
and Suburbs of London from the Reign of Henry VIII to That of James I 
(Huguenot Society of London Publications, X (1900-08, (4 vols.). I have 
made tables from returns for 12 other cities. 

7 Cf. Norwood, Reformation Refugees, 90f., 112. ‘The benefittes receaved in 

Norwich by havying the strangers there’’ says the refugees brought the skill 

and art of making new types of cloth, and employed many Englishmen at the 

work; they filled the empty houses and paid rent; they were consumers of Eng- 
lish products; they paid taxes like the rest; they were diligent in agriculturat 
pursuits; they were no burden on the community, but rather sustained their own 
poor. ‘‘ And to conclude, they for the moste parte feare God, and do diligently and 
loborously attende upon their severall occupations, they obey all magistrates and 


all good lawes and ordynaunces, they lyve peaceablie amonge themselves and 
towarde all men, and we thinke our cittie happic to enjoye them.’ 
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An exception to this rule is the interesting community of 
Englishmen exiled in Aarau. Here alone the industrial elements 
were in a majority, and here alone they were allowed to pursue 
peacefully their trades, in spite of a certain amount of opposition 
from some of the inhabitants." Of the thirty men, from twelve 
to seventeen were entered as weavers, only five as gentlemen, 
and eight as students and preachers, of whom one, by the way, 
was Miles Coverdale. In contrast to Aarau the Frankfurt com- 
munity contained but one artisan, a book-binder.® And at Ge- 
neva, although among the 179 persons listed as English refugees 
there were many trades represented, none of these occupations 
was followed by more than a very few persons.’® The fact that 
complaints against the English in trades were largely lacking 
also leads to the conclusion that their participation was not 
great."' In fact, many of the artisans may have been no more 
than help attached to the households of some of the more im- 
portant exiles. The statement, then, that they did little in the 
way of self-support holds true for the larger portion of the 
Marian refugees. The artisans, of course, worked when they 
were allowed to, and some of the intellectuals found sporadic 
employment. But in general the support of these folk came 
either from personal income or from loans and gifts from Eng- 
fand or from patrons or from the wealthy merchants who 
varticipated in the flight. 


In their petition of April 10, 1555, to the magistrates of 
Basel, requesting admission and right of residence in the city, 
some “poor, exiled Englishmen” called attention to their 
“wretched condition,” which they considered “‘sufficiently evi- 
dent.”’* This does not exactly correspond with the facts of the 
situation. Some individuals, of course, were poor, and were 
exceedingly put to it to make ends meet.’* Compared with the 


8 Johann K. Morikofer, Histoire des réfugiés de la Réforme en Suisse (Paris, 
Sandoz et Fischbacher, 1878, trans. by G. Roux), 53; Garrett, Marian Exiles, 51f. 

9 Garrett, Marian Eviles, 82. 

10 Charles Martin, Les protestants anglais réfugiés @ Genéve au temps de Calvin, 
1555-1500 (Geneve, A. Jullien, 1915), 65f. 

11 Théophile Heyer, ‘‘ Notice sur la colonie anglaise établie & Genéve de 1555 a 
1560,’’ Société d’histoire et d’archéologie de Genéve, Memoires et documents, 
IX (1855), 345. He remarks of the situation at Geneva: ‘‘Une fois la eolonie 
anglaise établie et constituée, nos registres n’ont guére & s’en oceuper, par cela 
méme, comme tout porte 4 la croire, qu’elle ne donna aucun suget de plaint.’’ 

12 Petition of April 10, 1555, printed in Garrett, Marian Exiles, Appendix, 359. 

13 As, for example, John Jewel, who borrowed money from Abel (‘‘ego ab Abelo 
mutuo sumpsi octo coronatos pueri nomine’’). Works (Cambridge, University 
Press, 1845-50, 4 vols. Ed. for the Parker Society by John Ayre), IV, 1197, No. 7, 
Jan. 26, 1559(%). See also the case of John Fox, who was exceedingly poor when 
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other refugees of the period, the English exiles enjoyed decent 
living conditions. And “‘of all the English abroad at this time, 
those at Ztirich certainly lived the easiest and the most com- 
fortable life.’”’"* This is not to say that all were well-to-do. Most 
of them possessed moderate means of their own; but some- 
times they could not make use of them, since the laws against 
sending money out of the country were continually being made 
more strict under Mary. At Aarau, where most of the industrial 
folk lived, limited means were not at all uncommon.’” At Stras- 
bhourg and Frankfurt, however, the English engaged in con- 
siderable business in real estate. In the Alsatian city Sir 
Anthony Cooke owned a house, Sir Robert Morison may have 
had one, and John Ponet leased one. More detailed informa- 
tion is available in the case of Frankfurt, where several of the 
Englishmen possessed houses and gardens. That many were 
wealthy is indicated by the tax lists including English names. 
In the year 1556 the Council decided to lay a tax on property for 
all inhabitants. Refugees were subject to this tax, and paid 
from two shillings on ten gulden to ninety-one gulden on a huge 
tax assessment of 27,500 gulden.’* That some did not possess 
much of any kind of property is indicated by such remarks in 
the reports as “hat sonst kem narung,”’ “studiosus, hat sonst 
nichts dann bucher,” “hat sonst nichts.” The fact that many 
were wealthy did not necessarily enable them to obtain comfort- 
able quarters and living conditions, although these were gener- 
ally better than those under which other refugees lived. As 
many as five families might live together in one house. 


More important than the various trades as a source of in- 
come were the subsidies received either from friends in England 
or from benefactors on the Continent. Direct connection with 
England enabled many to obtain income from their own pos- 
sessions or assistance from friends. Attempts of Bishop Gar- 
diner and others to cut off this means of support were only 
nartially successful, as may be gathered from the words of 
Thomas Fuller: 

he returned to England. John Strype, Annals (in his Works, Oxford, Clarendon 
Press, 1820-42, henceforth referred to by the separate titles), I’, 192 f.; I’, 488, 
489 (Appendix). 
14 ted — The Making of the England of Elizabeth (New York, Macmillan, 
15 rats ia een of Anthony. Robson. Garrett, Marian Eviles, 271. Many refugee 


families lodged with natives. 
16 Jung, Fliichtlingsgemeinde, 26-30; ef. Garrett, 19, 69, ef passim. 
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It is pleasant to consider how these exiles subsisted so long and so far from 
their native country, in so comfortable a condition; especially seeing Gar- 
diner, Bishop of Winchester, solemnly vowed so to stop the sending of 
the supplies unto them “that for very hunger they should eat their own 
nails, and then feed on their fingers’ ends.” But threatened folk live long, 
and before these banished men were brought to that short bill of fare, the 
bishop was first of all eaten up of worms himself.’? 


The magistrates of the German and Swiss cities were especially 
liberal in help to their guests from England. Referring to 
Zurich, Laurence Humphrey spoke of the “vncredibilis hu- 
manitas, et civium omninm omnia officia charitatis plenissima.”’™* 
Bullinger took “‘fatherly care” of them, and the populace was not 
at all unfriendly. Various commodities were offered to them, 
“as much as might suffice to sustain thirteen or fourteen of 
them’; but the Englishmen declined to accept the gifts on the 
ground that they had support elsewhere."” When two English 
exiles of Strasbourg were stranded, being robbed of their money 
and deeply in debt, the magistrates came to their assistance with 
a few gulden from the poor fund.” Far more important than 
any of these means of support, however, was the assistance 
given by the wealthy merchants who either participated in the 
exile or sympathized with it. And here lies another striking 
contrast to the foreign refugees in England and the Rhineland, 
for they could boast of no wealthy promoters back home. John 
Strype reported that Dr. Sampson had “earnestly solicited the 
lord treasurer in behalf of a merchant, who had consumed him- 
self greatly by his former liberality towards the poor E nglish 
exiles in Strasburgh and Frankford, in Queen Mary’s reign. is 
Thomas Heton himself “had been, in the time of the exile, a 
very bountiful benefactor unto Sampson, and the rest living 
abroad in the time of Queen Mary,” and “in exile for the gospel, 
he relieved many exules Christi, and consumed himself greatly: 
and... piety in his heart had kept him from such courses as 
some had kept, to their enriching wordly.”*’ Many other mer- 
chants were likewise generous in their ¢ rifts and loans, and 
17 Quoted in Henry J. Cowell, ‘‘English Protestant Refugees in Strasbourg, 1553- 
1558,’’ Huguenot Society of London Proceedings, XV (1933-37), 72. Cf. Hinds, 
England of Elizabeth, 10; Strype, Thomas Cranmer, 518. 
18 Strype, Ecclesiastical Memorials, IIT’, 232. 
19 Idem, Annals, IT, 349. 
20 Calendar of ‘‘Protoeols of the Council and 21’’ of Strasbourg, 1554-8, Vol. 
XXXIT (1554), f. 311; printed in Garrett, Marian Exiles, Appendix, 364. 


21 Strype, Annals, I?, 151 f. 
22 Ibid., II', 397. 
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Richard Chambers is said to have given a regular allowance to 
Tewel.* 


Moreover, outside of the ranks of the Englishmen, there 

were individual benefactors, especially notable in this respect 
being the Duke of Wiirttemberg. He took a deep interest in the 
English refugees, and in many instances gave sums, large and 
small, to individuals who were in need, and to the exiles in 
Strasbourg in particular.** Without a doubt, then, the Marian 
exiles received generous treatment both from the cities of Ger- 
many and Switzerland and from individual well-wishers. In 
appreciation for these manifold benefits John Fox, when he com- 
posed in 1559 a work celebrating the accession of Elizabeth 
entitled Germaniae ad Angliam restituta Evangelu luce, Gratu- 
latio, put these words into the mouth of “Germany”: 
In what one respect of friendly duty might I help your English people 
flying to me, but I did it; and out of love to you, with ready embraces, 
received, cherished, protected, and brought on their way. Nor opened I 
only my houses, but my churches to them. In a word, I made no other 
difference in my harbouring of them than I did of mine own Germans, 
And although I did not adorn you with the same splendour, riches, and 
plenty you had at home, yet, according to my poverty, [ took care that none 
might justly complain against me of unkindness; that in the meantime 
I say nothing of the supplies of money, and secret benefits.®’ 


Religion being the center of life for these refugees, natu- 
rally it came first in their thoughts as they settled in exile. At 
Basel, after a period of worship in quarters that proved too 
narrow, they leased the so-called Clarakloster for twenty-four 
pounds a year.** Here they not only worshipped, but also ate 
and slept, as they described it, “i collegio.” Similar circum- 
stances were to be found at Zurich; and in each of the com- 
munities some provision was made for church service and con- 
gregational life.” In addition to the immediate needs of re- 
ligious activity, long-range plans were laid for the ultimate re- 
turn to England as a Protestant nucleus trained in the best 
schools on the Continent. In pursuance of this aim students 
23 Hinds, England of Elizabeth, 10. 

24 Cf. Strype, Edmund Grindal, 132. Garrett, Marian Eriles, pp. 70, 96, 152, 163, 
182, 194, 198, 215, 225, 265, 269, 285, 288, 299, refers to specific cases of refugees 
who participated in the bounty of the Duke. See also Appendix, 364. We do 
find parallels to these individual benefactions in the refugee communities of 
Dutch and French in the Rhineland. 

25 Quoted in translation from Fox’s Latin in Strype, Annals, I’, 157. 

26 Basel, Staatsarchiv, 1557-8, f. 17vo. Printed in Garrett, Marian Exiles, Appendix, 


361; ef. also p. 55. 
27 See the petition in Jung, Fliichtlingsgemeinde, 16. 
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were helped in their education in Calvinist theology at Geneva 
and other centers.” 


The statements of the friendliness and liberality of the 
magistrates and individuals may have led to the impression that 
little or no opposition was encountered from any quarters. In 
this respect the English exiles were little different from the 
others that have been studied, and at times were found at odds 
with certain factions or groups among the native populations. 
Gild restrictions applied to them also. Thus, in Basel one Hugo 
Shyngliton of London in 1558 applied and was admitted to an 
“honorable guild,” and was charged the regular fee of four 
pounds fourteen batzen.” Earlier, in 1555, the English at Stras- 
bourg were allowed to stay if they paid ( Ct) the duties charged 
against the other inhabitants of the city, and (2) another money 
guarantee amounting to twenty eulden annually.” Then at 
Frankfurt the Council decided that it should be provided with 
a report on the work engaged in by the refugees, in order that 
a fair arrangement could be made for the protection of native 
industry.“ The Council was probably relieved to discover that 
n this case at least no competition was possible between foreign- 
ers and natives, since there were no workmen at all (except the 
bookbinder mentioned before) and nine merchants who did not 
carry on any trade there.** At Wesel affairs became more 
serious. Although not much is known about this community, 
clearly there was much animosity on the part of the natives, 
and Melanchthon’s intervention was necessary to secure their 
reception in the town at all.** The gilds may have been hostile, 
because some of the exiles were weavers (these were among 
the Englishmen who in 1557 went to Aarau). The reasons given 
for their departure vary considerably. Probably a combination 
of religious, economic, and political factors entered into the 
situation.** At Strasbourg a physician had to ask permission to 
treat a relative of one of the natives who had come there es- 
28 Henry J. Cowell, ‘‘The Sixteenth-Century English-Speaking Churches at Ge- 
neva and Frankfort,’’ Huguenot Society of London Proceedings, XVI (1938), 212. 

29 Eintrittsrodel of the Safronzunftarchiv, 25, p. 221, printed in Garrett, Marian 
Exiles, Appendix, 361 

30 Garrett, Marian Eriles, 230. 

31 Jung, Fliichtlingsgemeinde, 17. 

32 Ibid., 25, 

33 Cowell, ‘The Sixteenth-Century English-Speaking Refugee Churches at Strasbourg, 
Basle, ete.,’? Huguenot Society of London Proceedings XV_ (1933-37), 653; 
Garrett, 50ff. 


34 Garrett, Marian Exiles, 50, says hostility of gilds and Dudley’s Conspiracy en- 
tered. Cowell, loc. cit., 653, says there was trouble over the Augsburg Confession. 
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necially to get the English doctor; and a year later he had to 
obtain consent to the making of prescriptions in his house.* In 
the same town, when a refugee printer and bookbinder was for- 
bidden to pursue his trade, he left and went to Basel, where he 
was granted citizenship and admitted to the Safronzunft.” In 
spite of the fact that very few of the refugees were artisans, 
therefore, opposition did develop, although probably not to the 
extent that it did in the case of the Dutch and Walloon workmen 
in England and the Rhine country who seemed to constitute a 
direct threat to native industry.’ Furthermore, there is no 
evidence of the violence or turbulence that was characteristic 
of the conflict of gild with refugees in England and Germany. 
One other feature of the Marian exile movement is pecu- 
liar to it and is not found in the others. That feature is brought 
out by the description of it as a migration rather than a flight 
so ably documented by Christina Garrett. While obviously the 
Continental refugees in England fled for their lives and their 
faith from powers that threatened destruction of both, the Eng- 
lish seem to have gone about their “flight” in a strangely mat- 
ter-of-fact way. A plausible argument can be made to show 
that this movement was not a precipitate flight from the threat 
of violence by Bloody Mary, but rather a pre-arranged and 
planned migration of select leaders and students, who should 
constitute a nucleus for the Protestant church during the dark 
days of Catholic restoration. The movement was voluntary 
and not forced. It would seem that the project met with the 
approval of all parties: the Catholics wished to rid England of 
Protestantism; the Protestants wished to preserve a frame- 
work of their religion. Many rich merchants subsidized the 
movement heavily, as has already been seen. It is said that by 
December, 1553, a ways-and-means committee had already been 
organized, made up of some rich merchants and Protestant 
leaders.” Five of them, with Richard Chambers, agreed to 
finance the education abroad of a body of young men who later 
were to become the Anglican clergy. Arrangements were made 
ahead of the general exodus, and some of the group were well 
established on the Continent six months before the first Prot- 
estant martyr was made. The idea of the “poor, persecuted 


35 Calendar of ‘‘Protoecols of the Council and 21’’ of Strasbourg, XXXII (1554), 
printed in Garrett, Marian Evxiles, Appendix, 366. 

36 Garrett, 289. 

37 See Norwood, Reformation Refugees, Index under Opposition, Riots, Violence. 

38 Garrett, Marian Eriles, 7. 
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Englishmen” was only a legend built up to explain to their Con- 
tinental hosts why they had left England.* The original idea 
is said to have been Cecil’s, and he was helped by Lord John 
Grey, younger brother of the Duke of Suffolk; Francis Rus- 
sell, Second Earl of Bedford; William Parr, Marquess of 
Northampton. Counting back from the arrival of the first 
groups on the Continent, it was found that they must have left 
England not later than March 1. Thomas Lever left even 
earlier, before both the deprivations of March and the proclama- 
lion against foreigners in Iebruary. The preponderance of 
teachers and students would also argue in favor of a planned 
and carefully worked-out organization and purpose. The 
twenty-six “Sustainers,” organized in December, 1553, were 
the center of the financial program, and of these five were mer- 
chants: Richard Springham,*’ John Abell, Richard Hilles, 
Thomas Heton, and his brother George Heton. These men 
were those who, with Richard Chambers, a man of wealth, 
agreed to finance the education of young men for the ministry. 
Chambers helped in the distribution of the common purse of 
the refugees during their exile, but Lord Francis Russell was 
probably the chief director of finances. When the church in 
Frankfurt in 1557 demanded of him an accounting of his activi- 
ties, he (that is, Chambers) refused to do so except ‘“‘vnto them 
whiche haue authoritie to demaunde it off me.”’ 

There is without doubt considerable truth in this inter- 
pretation of the Marian exile. That the idea has been exag- 
gerated, however, is quite likely. The facts that there did exist 
a plan long before the migration took place, and that leaders 
arose and arrangements were made for the movement, do not 
prove of themselves that no element of “‘flight’? was present. 
The fact that martyrs were not made until many Englishmen 
were on the Continent does not mean that the fear of martyrdom 
was not influential. A stronger argument for the particular 
purpose of the Marian exile is found in the unique make-up of 
the group, consisting mainly of preachers, students, and teach- 
ers. There were in England plenty of artisans of Protestant 
sympathies, who might have fled for refuge to Europe; but for 
them was lacking the added incentive of building up a nucleus 


39 Ibid., 15. Political fugitives were looked on with suspicion; therefore it was 
to the advantage of the Marian exiles to assume the character of persecuted 
refugees for the sake of religion. Here is one of the places in which Garrett 
exaggerates too much, even for the emphasis and interpretation she desires. 

40 Garrett has information on all these men in her ‘‘Census.’’ 
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for the restoration of Protestantism, of which restoration the 
exiles had not the slightest doubt. It was pointed out earlier 
that in many respects the Marian exile movement was closer to 
the Catholic refugee enterprise that was established on the Con- 
tinent at Douai and similar places, both consisting of relatively 
high class intellectuals and ecclesiastics who cherished a desire 
to restore in England the true religion. Hence, although a com- 
parative study of the facts leads to a limited agreement with the 
emphasis on a planned migration, one must avoid the pitfalls of 
attempting to prove a thesis. 


In summary then, we see an impressive movement of Prot- 
estant religious refugees from the Continent to England and 
to the cities of the Rhine valley, a movement carrying immense 
influences upon the economic history of Europe. The capitalist 
spirit was spread quickly from the valleys of Brabant to those 
of the Palatinate and Britain. The refugees from Europe 
scattered like seed before the wind, and took root firmly in the 
lands of their adoption. In stark contrast is the picture we 
draw of the Marian refugees: Protestants also, fleeing from 
another devoted Catholic monarch, they put down no roots in 
exile, and as a result left no fruit. As far as their infiuence on 
the economic life of the Cantons and Frankfurt is concerned, 
they might as well never have come. The French and Dutch 
refugees became part of the history of England, and have left 
their ineffaceable marks. The English refugees on the Con- 
tinent were transient guests, and have left scarcely a memory. 
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The “age of reason’’—so often an unfounded characteriza- 
tion of the eighteenth century—-had no more aggressive expo- 
nent than David Williams (1738-1816).* Born in Glamorgan- 
shire, he fulfilled a promise exacted by his dying father to enter 
the dissenting ministry and was ordained to a Somerset con- 
eregation in 1758. His theological views proving unsatis- 
factory to this group he removed to an [¢xeter congregation in 
1761. For its use he prepared a “Liturgy on the Principles 
of the Christian Religion,” but the older members objected to 
his ideas and he to their morals, and in 1769 he took a congrega- 
tion in Middlesex where he remained four years. Thereafter 
he turned to writing of which he did a great deal in the next 
two decades, mainly controversial! in nature.* 

Vitally concerned with toleration and political reform he 
plunged readily into debates on subjects of current interest. As 
might be expected the French Revolution aroused his keenest 
enthusiasm. He became the intimate of Brissot,? who lauded 


1 There is no adequate life of Williams. In addition to the article in the Dict. 
Nat. Biog. one may consult E. V. Lueas, David Williams, Founder of the Royal 
Literary Fund (London, 1920), a brief and unimportant sketch of some aspects 
of Williams’s life and career, and a notice in the Gentleman’s Mayazine, vol. 86, 
pt. ii (1816), pp. 86-90. 

2 As a prolific pamphleteer Williams would justify more bibliographical attention 

than can be given here. Biographical notices, bibliographical lists, and adver- 

tisements do not agree on the titles of his works, many of which are not at 
present available. It is quite probable of course that some works, originally 
appearing separately, were later reprinted in collected volumes. Among the 
works I have not seen are: Essays on Public Worship, Patriotism, and Projects 

of Reformation (1773), Sermons, chiefly upon Religious Hypocrisy, 2 vols. (1774), 

The Philosopher, in Three Conversations (1771), Eaeria; or elementary studies 

on the progress of nations, I (1808), Morality of a Citizen, a Visitation Sermon: 

an ironical Injunction to Passive Obedience; and designed as an Introduction to 

a Fast-Sermon on the Religion of an Englishman (n. d.), Letter to the whole 

Body of Dissenters; and to Dissenting Ministers of every Denomination (n. d.) 

Unanimity in all Parts of the British Commonwealth necessary to its Preserva- 

tion (n. d.), History of Monmouthshire (n. d.) Williams also translated the 

following works of Voltaire: A Treatise on Toleration (1779), The Iqnorant 

Philosopher (1779), A Commentary on the Marquis Becaria’s Treatise on Crimes 

and Punishments (1779). These contain no original material by Williams. A 

satiric poem on Williams’s writings, Orpheus, Priest of Nature, appeared in 1781. 

Brissot de Warville (1754-93), leader of the Girondin party in the French 

Revolution. 
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Lis devotion to the cause of humanity, and was made a French 
citizen in 1792. Although invited to aid in the formulation of 
the 1792 constitution he took no part in the committee’s de- 
liberations, but his Observations on the last Constitution of the 
French comprized a lengthy critique of the 1/91 document. In 
1793 he returned to England on a mission to obtain support 
for the Girondins.* His high prestige in France also appeared 
in the influence of his Liturgy on the Universal Principles of 
Religion and Morality (1776) upon the worship of reason and 
of the Supreme Being. After the Treaty of Amiens (1802) 
he went to France, perhaps on a mission for the British govern- 
ment. By 1811 his health had begun to decline and he dronped 
into obscurity. He had, however, long since erected a tangible 
monument to his public-spirited convictions in the Royal Liter- 
ary Fund. First conceived in 1780, this aid to distressed tal- 
ents took substantial shape in 1788 and has ranked as one of 
the finest of national philanthropies 

Despite this achievement Williams is most characteristi- 
cally to be remembered as an agitator. His philosophic and 
liturgical writings, dull and undistinguished, can be quickly 
passed over in favor of his political essays. Notwithstanding 
this emphasis. however, reference to his other pieces will help to 
delineate the man and his place in history. Opinionated and self- 
consciously, almost smugly, rationalistic, Williams believed him- 
self much more impersonal and far-seeing than his contem- 
poraries. To conceive him as inspiring personal enthusiasm 
amongst his fellow-workers in the reform vineyard is out of 
the question. He was too quick to despise their absorption 
with a particular goal and their technique of reaching it. He 
seemed ever to condescend to his readers or listeners, frequently 
suggesting either overtly or implicitly that were he addressing 
his intellectual equals he could of course put his ideas much 
more profoundly. 

These qualities emerge quite clearly in his various works, 
no matter their nature. Although the content of one of his 
earliest printed pieces, A Letter to David Garrick, is tangential 
to the main interest here it can be briefly summarized for its 
light upon the author.” Apparently excited by some performance 


4 David Williams, ‘‘The Missions of David Williams and James Tilly Matthews 
to England (1793),’’ English Historical Review, LITT (1938), 651-68. 

5 A Letter to David Garrick, Esq. on his Conduct as Principal Manager and Actor 
at Drury-Lane (London, 1772). 
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of Garrick’s, Williams charged that the reason Garrick escaped 
rensure in the press, while other men of equal distinction con- 
stantly suffered attacks, was his ownership of several papers 
and his influence with other owners. As a man Garrick was 
insatiably avaricious; as an actor he had many faults, notably 
theatricalism. He had deliberately ruined several actors by 
his management and in consequence had damaged the theater. 
While he had miscast good actors, he had pushed up poor ones 
hecause they were cheap and less than himself. Garrick’s per- 
fection consisted “in the extreme; in exaggerated gesture, and 
sudden bursts of passion.” His ‘‘wrinkled visage and lack 
lustre eye,” his “coarse and disgustful dewlap” alike testified to 
his age and approaching end. 

More in character although not more revealing was the 
quite different Liturgy on the Universal Principles of Religion 
and Morality.” Since the human mind was fruitful in error, 
he prefaced, nothing could be more mischievous than the effort 
to enforce uniformity of belief through penal laws. The prog- 
ress of reason and philosophy had abated bigotry, for as the 
chief object of religion was virtue, that of philosophy was 
truth. The two, truth and virtue, constituted happiness. Pub- 
lic worship was desirable, instinctive, and necessary; therefore 
“Let every man worship God according to the dictates of his 
conscience; let religion be as free as philosophy; and truth 
will certainly prevail.” 

The liturgy itself did not greatly differ from the Book of 
Common Prayer. The morning prayer avoided theology and 
exalted virtue, benevolence, and reason. It praised liberty and 
self-government, pure worship, peace, and the stoppage of error. 
It asked wisdom for the rulers, and veneration of the beautiful 
and the good for all. The evening prayer, though permeated 
with the same philosophy, was more poetic. Williams had his 
own psalms addressed to God the Creator and expressing con- 
fidence in Him and His power. 

The intellectual background of this liturgy is to be found in 
Lectures on the Universal Principles and Duties of Religion and 
Morality." His Liturgy had been the object of much thought, 
and it fitted the needs of good men of all religions. All thoughts 


6 London, 1776. 

7 Lectures on the Universal Principles and Duties of Religion and Morality. 
As they have heen readin Margaret-Strect, Cavendish-Square, in the years 1776 
and 1777 (2 vols. in 1, London, 1779). 
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should be freely communicated; to restrain them was mistaken. 
Moreover, the state could not safely depend on those men who 
accepted views to suit the occasion. ‘‘Unbounded liberty of 
thinking, and universal toleration of opinion” were major re- 
quisites for an orderly society and stable government. [or his 
nart he had quitted the customary offices of the ministry because 
he had found himself unable to enjoy the fullest realization of 
his own ideals. He believed that the heart was often a better 
euide than the head, that religion, the great principle of virtue, 
sublimity, and patriotism, had often been corrupted by supersti- 
tion and the state. Nonetheless, people should go to church, 
for this quickened their zeal. The reason why many did not go 
was the inadequate liturgy. Because he desired one founded 
on universal benevolence he was laying down the basic prin- 
ciples of worship. 


His mode of approach consisted in analysing such general 
concepts as wisdom, morality, virtue, honesty, and justice, which 
he believed far more fundamental than theological disputation. 
Philosophy and science were the steps to morality, for they 
opened the mind to an understanding of God. Knowledge pro- 
duced virtue yet was everywhere surrounded by vice. Man- 
kind would become happy in becoming wise. The end of 
philosophy was to make men wise, hence virtuous, hence happy. 
History, particularly that of Greece, the source of metaphysics, 
established the truth of such contentions. 


Williams greatly deplored the intolerance of the reformed 
sects and called upon his listeners to avoid controversies, con- 
tentiousness, and infidelity. Humility was the beginning of 
wisdom and men should follow principles not names or denomi- 
nations. They should especially beware also of doctrines in- 
consistent with benevolence. Nature abhorred intolerance, the 
product of corruption. Free thinkers were the benefactors of 
mankind, and every man who hinderec the free exercise of hu- 
man powers was an enemy to the best interests of humanity. 
Knowledge of the deity was the first principle of religion but 
men could not attain this knowledge without liberty of inquiry 
and they should not believe beyond their comprehension. None- 
theless the externals of popery won many supporters irrespec- 
tive of the evidence of reason. 


Following God made a universal religion, and the golden 
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rule was the proper guide of piety. That there existed in every 
state an absolute, unlimited power and that whatever was de- 
termined by such power must be right was “‘a piece of sophistry, 
perhaps, worthy the descendants of Goths and Vandals.” Moral 
doctrines could not be left to the government. Moral truths 
were discovered by trial and experiment, and their principles 
resulted not from speculation but from facts. Men should re- 
member, however, that the best things were subject to the gross- 
est abuses—astronomy to fortune-telling, morality to priest- 
craft. God intended men to know the truth through their own 
efforts. The origin and nature of truth impressed Williams as 
a most painful! and perplexing subject of human inquiry. Many 
corrupt charlatans claimed to possess truth which was indeed 
either a fact or a proposition based on facts. The first depended 
on the senses, the second on the understanding. Truth, real 
and certain truth, existed only in man’s own mind. 





There was also a good deal in the lectures about the neces- 
sity of speaking the truth, of honesty (wherein there was a 
common variation between precept and practice), and of justice. 
This latter, one of the first duties of all, was that principle of 
nature by which all men were united in society and upon which 
it was necessary that they should act. In a day of justice men 
would live as brothers inspired by that humanity which resulted 
from a well-formed sensibility and imagination. A disposition 
to do good was the basic principle of moral life and social hap- 
piness, for men should assist one another. Modesty and mod- 
eration in all things, spiritual and temporal, luxury, fortitude, 
the foundation of liberty, prudence (which was easily counter- 
feited), meekness (which must be watched), and patience, all 
came in for comment; and throughout the whole, no matter the 
subject, Williams did not hesitate to search the pages of history 
for examples. 


Closely related to many aspects of these lectures yet clearly 
a sphere of thought wherein Williams felt more at home was 
the tract on toleration. The Nature and Extent of Intellectual 
laberty, written to prevent the concession of mild privileges to 
dissenters lest greater gains be prejudiced, began by declaring 
that Sir George Savile, the leader of the particular reform cam- 
paign, could never be sufficiently commended for his public con- 
duct since he was one of the few members of parliament who 
viewed laws in their principles and who studied human nature 
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to assist in regulating the conduct of men.* He had stood up in 
favor of liberty and stated the eternal axiom on which it rested, 
namely, “that opinions must be free, and actions only can be 
limited.” Parliament, controlled by lawyers, was incapacitated 
for political philosophy; its members resembled “children fur- 
nished with bladders to float upon,” never venturing out of sight 
and never learning to swim. Williams then examined the aims 
and character of the dissenters. Unimportant as a religious 
body, they were no real friends to the freedom of the human 
mind, for they had only wished themselves at liberty. Indeed, 
though some individual dissenters were tolerant, as a group they 
were intolerant in their actions. Nevertheless, dissenters were 
the rock on which despotism in England had split since the reign 
of “Harry the Eighth.’ Moreover, the principle on which they 
had been tolerated was a first principle in the English constitu- 
tion. 

Six years before, some men had brought in a biil seeking 
“not the natural independence and freedom of the human under- 
standing; but the security and establishment of those ministers 
among the dissenters, who were of a certain religious belief.” 
Lest the same illiberal and intolerant views lurked behind the 
present bill, Williams had protested to those men likely to sup- 
port it—Savile, Barré, Fox, James Harris, Burke, Wilkes, and 
Sir Henry Hoghton (who had introduced the bill of 1773).” 
He himself had dropped all distinctions of religious sects and 
had introduced ‘“‘a service on those principles which are ac- 
knowledged by all the world .... there are no laws in Europe 
against the profession of atheism and deism, much less against 
the avowal of an attachment to principles merely moral.” 


This bill would injure truth and liberty: it was no petition 


8 The Nature and Extent of Intellectual Liberty in a Letter to Sir George Savile, 
Bart. occasioned by an error on a fundamental! principle of Legislation, supported 
by his credit and eloquence in the debate on the Dissenting Bill, on Wednesday, 
March 17, 1779 (1779). This inspired Matthew Dawes to write An Essay on 
Intellectual Liberty. Addressed to the Rev. D. Willianis, occasioned by his charges 





in a letter to Sir. G. Savile (1780). For some attention to the coneern over 
toleration in this period see the present writer’s ‘‘Some Essays on Toleration 
in late Eighteenth Century England,’’ Church History, VII (1938), 24-44. Sir 
George Savile (1726-84) stood frequently on th» side of reform and ameliora- 


tion; he opposed genera] warrants and the Stamp Act and favored toleration. 

9 Williams also admitted that dissenters had ever been distinguished for the 
public avowal of a truth, ‘‘the first principle of freedom.’’ 

10 Isaac Barré (1726-1802) was chiefly famed for his outspoken support of the 
American colonists; Fox (1749-1806), Burke (1729-97), and Wilkes (1727-97) 
need no comment; James Harris, first Earl of Malmesbury (1746-1820), was at 
this stage an admirer of Fox but later he joined the Younger Pitt. 
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for liberty; it held out a test “which being considered as a 
moderate one, all those ministers who do not, or cannot sub- 
scribe to it, will be silenced or persecuted.” Earlier penal laws 
were so severe that they were neglected, but a mild test would 
be enforced. Opinions, true or false, should not be controlled 
by a magistrate; permitted to enjoin the first, he would claim 
a right to enforce the latter. To make the scriptures a test of 
faith or a condition of liberty surrendered their divine authority. 
In any case they were too confused and contradictory to serve 
as a test. Some dissenters discredited the Song of Solomon, 
others some sections of the New Testament. Therefore they 
could not “honestly subscribe the Bible which will be laid before 
them.’ The man who subscribed the Bible of the church, while 
disbelieving parts of it, would not hurt his conscience by sub- 
scribing the thirty-nine articles. Dissenters could properly pray 
for relief from penal laws, the more since Catholics had lately 
benefited, but any bill including a test would only revive dis- 
putes and persecutions. 


The axiom, opinions must be free and actions only can be 
limited, plotted the nature and extent of intellectual liberty. 
Thoughts and opinions designed to be of use in this world origi- 
nated in the senses. In time they formed a “moral mind” which, 
though the product of the body, was itself impalpable and im- 
material. Metaphysicians, moralists, politicians, and poets had 
“absurdly reasoned” that as the body was subject to limitations 
from truth, virtue, and interests of society, so should be the 
mind. With a few exceptions all the plausible arguments 
against tolerance had arisen from this analogy. Yet from their 
very nature thoughts and opinions must be free; the applica- 
tion of restraint would destroy the power of thinking. The 
actual impossibility of extending restraint to thoughts proved 
them not to be objects of toleration; only their avowal raised 
the issue. All men should freely declare their principles and 
opinions. Every act restraining that liberty was tyrannical and 
injurious to the state which was instituted for public happiness. 
A community profited from the experience of individuals as an 
individual profited from his sensations; this experience could 
only be known by open avowal. The community which pre- 
vented this resembled a man who closed some of his senses. 
Opinions themselves caused .no trouble; when actions became 
dangerous the government could attend to them. Even Cath- 
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olics should be allowed full liberty to express their opinions, 
however murderous; thus the magistrate would know what to 
expect and be prepared to regulate their conduct. Every state 
tolerated the avowal of opinions that men might steal and 
plunder; the holders of such opinions might be punished as 
vagrants, but not by the Uniformity and Corporation Acts, 


The business of government should be limited to outward 
actions, and the calamities now deplored were to be averted not 
by bigots but by the philosophic temper. The present admin- 
istration could not be expected to intend full liberty, and any- 
thing less meant oppression and confusion. Toleration de facto 
already flourished, but the projected bill, by imposing a test so 
light compared to existing burdens, would in punishing all 
violators kill toleration. 

This rather unusual essay—unusual because it was less the 
plea of one religious sect than an abstract analysis of the prob- 
lem—revealed many facets of Williams’s outlook. His Letters 
on Political Liberty were no less significant.” He saw Eng- 
Jand’s excellent constitution perverted by a government which 
ran on “a confused combination of heterogeneous and discor- 
dant principles.’”’ Government as an art was best understood by 
its practitioners but its principles constituted “a profound and 
arduous science.”’ Williams himself did not recollect a writet 
who had treated politics as a science and had drawn conclusions 
from clear and indisputable data. It was time to discard the 
reveries of savages, to return to first principles and avoid vague 
disquisitions and vain pretensions. Since their powers of re- 
flection were inconsiderable, business men should not control 
politics; on the other hand, philosophers as such were not al- 
together trustworthy. In dealing with the nature of political 
liberty Williams took as a text a quotation from Tacitus, De 
muinoribus principes consultant, de majoribus, omnes, and de- 
clared that all disputes might be prevented by clear definition. 
Consequently he distinguished civil from political liberty. The 
11 Letters on Political Liberty. Addressed to a member of the English House of 

Commons. On his being chosen into the committee of an associating county 
(1782). The third edition, which is used here, appeared in 1789 under the title, 
Letters on Political Libertu, and the principles of the English and Irish projects 
of reform; addressed to a member of the English House of Commons. This 
essay also aroused a response, The Nature and Extent of Supreme Power; ina 
Letter to the Rev. David Williams (author of Letters on political liberty), show- 
ing the ultimate end of all human power and of a free government under God: 


and in which Mr. Locke’s theory of aovernment is eramined and explained (1783). 
Williams’s tract was translated into French. 
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first was the result of regulations which defined the boundaries 
of men’s actions as citizens of the same community and left 
them free within those boundaries; the second was the result 
of institutions combining the grand divisions of the state— the 
popular, the executive, and the legislative—and consisted in 
their freedom from the encroachments of each other. Political 
liberty ceased when one division controlled another, but civil 
liberty might continue when political liberty failed. In England 
indeed, civil liberty had increased since the Glorious Revolution, 
but political liberty had been nearly annihilated, producing an 
unmanageable constitution. 

A quotation from Montesquieu inaugurated a sketch of 
political liberty in England: “The constitution may happen to 
be free, but not the citizen. The citizen may be free, and not 
the constitution. In these cases, the constitution will be free 
by right, and not in fact; and the citizen will be free in fact, 
and not by right.’’ Anglo-Saxon England had political liberty 
because the folkmote examined the conduct of the king and 
witan, but no civil liberty existed. This early constitution, 
“beautiful in its general structure,” was destroyed at the Con- 
quest, and ‘fluctuating forms of tyranny continued hovering 
over the land,’ moderated by such circumstances as the intro- 
duction of parliament and the Revolution of 1688. Lacking 
popular control, however, England had no political liberty. The 
great landlords had always controlled the House of Commons, 
and the history of England since the Revolution was merely 
“a history of contending factions for the direction of the King, 
in the exercise of an unsatisfactory, unprofitable, and mis- 
chievous power; while the people have been destitute of proper 
means of relief, being destitute of political liberty.” 

Upon such premises Williams examined the administra- 
tion of George III, again quoting Montesquieu: “That nation 
having formerly been subject to arbitrary power, may possibly 
preserve the style of it on many occasions; and in such a man- 
ner, as to let us frequently see, on the foundations of a free 
government, the form of an absolute power.” Sustaining his 
contention that landed interests had long controlled parliament, 
Williams declared that ‘“‘seeds deposited at the Revolution did 
not produce fruits in maturity until the reign of George the 
Third.” These fruits were 


that the rights of political and civil Liberty originate in property, not in 
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industry, talents, or virtues; that it is sufficient to the purposes of a free 
Constitution to render parliament a representation of the property, not of 
the people of the country; that to prevent a repetition of the violence on 
Charles the First, a doctrine should be insinuated and gradually established, 
that the person of the Lord’s Anointed is sacred, that the King can do no 
wrong, and is not accountable; that responsibility should be in the King’s 
adviser, who may be his visir, prime minister, cabinet council, favorite, or 
mistress. 

chief apologists in DeLolme and in Blackstone, the purveyor of 
the erroneous doctrines just cited.” 

By such errors control of England had passed to the great fam- 
ilies who had brought in the Hanoverians and who found their 


The conduct of parties in opposition to the administration 
of George III also came in for consideration, again with Mon- 
tesquieu as a starting point. Consistent with his earlier gen- 
eralizations Williams was no Whig. He thought Chatham a 
“meteor, acting on public passions.”” He pointed out that during 
the American Revolution the Whigs discovered that property 
was not a permanent foundation of political power. They had 
the property but not the power, and could not dent the “dis- 
ciplined phalanx” surrounding the throne. Moreover, the peo- 
ple, long out of power, had no capacity for checking tyranny. 
They formed ineffective associations devoid of the principle of 
political liberty. In consequence, corruption flourished in Eng- 
land and tyranny in Ireland. If the Whigs had not assumed 
unconstitutional power after 1688 the iate administration would 
not have lost the American colonies. 


Having analysed the deficiencies of the English political 
system Williams prescribed a “method of introducing, establish- 
ing, or recovering a state of political liberty,” because, what- 
ever panegyrics had been bestowed upon it, the English con- 
stitution was incomplete. To restore the balance of the con- 
stitution attention must be paid to men not to possessions. Ten 
men should form a tything; they should elect a delegate to a 
group representing ten tythings, and so on up, expenses being 
paid by the constituents. All elections should occur on the same 
day and the term of election should be for one year. Repre- 
sentatives must adhere to the wishes of their constituents. These 
arrangements were not innovations but the expression of the 
12 John Louis DeLolme (1740?-1807), a Genevan, came to England in 1769. His 


Constitution of England, written in French, was an elaboration of Montesquieu 
(1689-1755) and quite unoriginal. 
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true genius of the English constitution. With them balance 
would be restored and such disgraceful affairs as the Gordon 
Riots which showed the feeble character of the present govern- 
ment would never occur. 


The next letter presented a plan of equal representation, 
arguing that delegated powers became tyrannical when the 
populace no longer controlled them. The existing House of 
Commons represented land not people and stood on the treach- 
erous ground of virtual representation. Actually the House 
chould reconcile particular interests with public good. All free 
men, not vagabonds, should have the right to vote at 18; 
electoral districts should be equal; parliament ought to be of 
shorter duration. Deliberative business ought to be carried on 
in committees of ten or twelve members. Their conclusions 
should be immediately published and then proposed to the whole 
House. In the final portion of the pamphlet Williams addressed 
the ‘Associated Correspondents of a periodical paper, called, 
The Friend of the People.” Added in 1783 it reiterated the 
thesis that many evils resulted from unpopular representation 
and reported that committees in all parts of the country had sug- 
gested reforms. In conclusion Williams parted company with 
many reformers by calling upon the king to reform the con- 
stitution since parliament could not reform itself. 

Here Williams seemed rather inconsistent, for by time 
this suggestion was published his Royal Recollections had ap- 
peared. If weight be given to the numerous editions this ex- 
cited considerable popular favor."* Cast in an autobiographical 
form these Recollections made the king a simple, mean fellow, 
compacted of good intentions and unscrupulous policies. The 
very style denoted a person incapable of thought. At the out- 
set the royal personage announced his dislike for the “republic 
of letters.” Because his mother had consigned his education 
to a priest and a borough-monger, he would ever be the leader 
of a party instead of a united people. The Scots inspired his 
oppressive measures; the tyranny of Jenkinson and the in- 
fluence of party managers over Lord North continued them.” 
Sight of Oxford brought the admission that the university 
along with the constitution had languished during his reign. 


13 Royal Recollections on a Tour to Cheltenham, Gloucester, Worcester, and places 
adjacent, in the year 1788 (1788, 11th ed.). 

14 Charles Jenkinson, first Earl of Liverpool (1727-1808), was War Seeretary 
under Lord North (1732-92). 
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His everlasting memorial—with remarkable prescience so far as 
American historiography is concerned—was his attempt to re- 
reduce America to slavery. To redress the loss of America he 
desired a planet named after him. 





Religion in one form or another got frequent attention. 
George loved the Church because it was his chief support, but 
this did not prevent him from playing with the conceit of sketch- 
ing the clergy as the animals they most resembled. By this 
token the Archbishop of Canterbury appeared as a spaniel, York 
as a tiger, and Durham as a goose."” He found Thurlow an ex- 
cellent ecclesiastical broker, but the Bishop of Llandaff aroused 
his wrath.*® This bishop, Richard Watson, was no real church- 
man, much too restless and ambitious. What was worse, he 
had opinions of his own; he would equalize revenues and let 
parishes choose their own ministers, policies that would dis- 
solve the alliance of church and state. Horsley, on the other 
hand, was a man after George’s own heart, one who would 
circumscribe theology “‘with fire and faggot, if the humor of 
the times would admit of them.”””’ Hinchcliffe, Watson, Shipley, 
and Ross were dissenters in masguc, advocates of toleration and 
friends of reform.’* They were indeed but little removed from 
the Socinians who were so fond of innovation and so inimical 
to the influence of the crown. 


He admitted that he did not relish the thought of heaven: 
there was too much leveling there. The clergy should establish 
the place on “‘more monarchical ideas.”” The mere recollection 
of ‘John Jebb.** of discontented and seditious memory,” prompt- 
ed him hastily to find pleasure in the spectacle of ‘‘a smooth 
and oily bishop, who has secured advantages with the artifices 


15 The Archbishop of Canterbury was John Moore (1730-1805) who was elevated 
to the see in 1783; a competent, amiable placeman, he was allegedly the son of 

a butcher. The Archbishop of York was William Markham (1719-1807); 

in 1777. Thomas 


pompous and indolent but able, he succeeded to the office in 
Thurlow (1737-91) was Bishop of Durham, an ordinary and pliable man. 

16 Richard Watson (1737-1816) was a versatile man with genuine scientific attain- 
ments. 

17 Samuel Horsley, F. R. S. (1733-1806), was at this time Bishop of St. Davids; 
an aggressive controversialist. 

18 John Hinchcliffe (1731-94), Bishop of Peterborough and one-time Master of 
Trinity, came to favor conciliation with the American colonists after first sup- 
porting coercion; in 1778 he voted for toleration for Catholics. Jonathan Shipley 

(1714-88), Bishop of St. Asaph, advocated limited monarchy, conciliation with 

America, and toleration for dissenters; had he been more conventional he might 

have been Archbishop of Canterbury. John Ross (1718-92), Bishop of Exeter, 

advocated toleration for dissenters. 

John Jebb (1736-86) was a stanch advocate of reform. 


19 
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of a Jew, insisting on the meekness, simplicity, and disinterest- 
edness recommended by the gospel. It is a solacing proof the 
people will bear any contradiction or inconsistency of profes- 
sions and pursuits.”’ Quacks only studied physic (doctors had 
other interests), as dissenters principally studied the scriptures. 
If there were no quacks and no dissenters a general torpor, 
ignorance, and profligacy would invade both medicine and 
divinity. George also denounced “‘this d-----d philosophy, with 
its rights of nature, humanity, and reason” which was the ‘“‘mor- 
tal and irreconcilable enemy of power; and which princes had 
a common interest in suppressing. Such denunciation did not 
include natural philosophy, the professors of which were as 
compliant as those of religion. 


Sporadically the author expressed sharp judgments of his 
contemporaries. Death did not evaporate a recurrent hostility 
to Chatham---“‘hollow, noisy, empty, vain, and insincere.’ Sir 
Joseph Banks, President of the Royal Society, was, despite a 
fortune and a love of knowledge, a servile courtier.** Fox—- 
here the writer jumped far out of his roval character—came 
in for praise as opposed to Pitt, Dundas, and Jenkinson.” Josiah 
Tucker had ‘“‘rendered commerce, as Warburton had rendered 
poetry, subservient to ecclesiastical views.”** Joseph Priestley 
had gone to the “very shore of infidelity; but he prudently 
stops, where his interest will allow no further license.”** Even 
the towns did not escape. Bristol was “‘a rich but stupid place; 
and abounds with dissenters.”” Birmingham was ‘“‘the principal 
nest of sectaries.” 





No less expressive of Williams’s viewpoint was Lessons to 
a young prince of which the American publisher declared that, 
hecause the doctrines in the tract coincided so nearly with those 
long current in America relative to natural and political right, 


20 In the Nature of Intellectual Liberty, Williams had rated Chatham as ‘‘among 
the last of the old genuine British legislators.’’ 

21 Sir Joseph Banks (1744-1820), the distinguished naturalist and scientifie entre- 
preneur. 

22 Henry Dundas, Viscount Melville (1742-1811), was Lord Advocate of Scotland; he 
opposed conciliation with the American colonies. The Pitt here referred to was 
the Younger Pitt (1759-1806). 

23 Josiah Tucker (1713-99), Dean of Gloucester, was an acute political and eco- 
nomic theorist. William Warburton (1698-1779), Bishop of Gloucester, wrote 
extensively on the relations of church and state, and also a Vindication of the 
Essay on Man. 

24 Joseph Priestley (1733-1804), distinguished scientist, dissenter, and political 
theorist. 
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he had determined upon an immediate reprint.*’ He also be- 
lieved the unmolested publication of Paine’s Rights of Man 
showed that a quiet revolution had already overtaken England, 
whose inhabitants were now keeping pace with those of France 
and America. The first lesson surveyed the prince’s education 
and its effects. Williams, who insisted in his introduction that 
lie had not been merely a spectator of the issues he was dis- 
cussing, recommended books wherein a man might well discover 
things that his friends would not dare advise. The education 
of the king was monastic and the prince was uninformed so long 
as he remained in the home circle. His public contacts were no 
less inadequate. The existing ministry was corrupt and the of- 
ficial Opposition only shadowed an incapable and tyrannical ad- 
ministration. Fox, Burke, and Sheridan had oratorical skill, 
but once in office their abilities failed.** Fox was especially able 
vet the principles of political wisdom did not motivate him. 
Sheridan was a “mere artificer of schemes.” Burke possessed 
talents, but they were superficial, ostentatious, and lacked the 
guidance of judgment and science. Satis cloquentiae sapientiae 
farum. Although all three men showed imagination this was 
not balanced by science or profound knowledge. Sheridan in 
particular was a “‘cameleon;”’ his words, sentiments, and pas- 
sions took their color from surrounding objects. 


From consideration of individuals Williams turned to 
society and institutions. Ideally the supreme power was in the 
neople and the general will was directed only to the general good. 
Under the existing practice in England the people no more con- 
trolled the election of their representatives than did those of 
Hindustan, Persia, or Turkey. No people could be free whose 
deputies were enslaved by the executive power. Moreover, 
“the romances of Montesquieu or Blackstone” provided no real 
picture of the constitution. Williams’s own brief sketch of 
English constitutional history cast the woof of romance across 


25 Lessons to a young Prince, on the present disposition in Europe to a ge neral 
revolution (1790). The sixth edition (1791), which was reprinted in New York 
and which is used here, had an expanded title, Lessons to a young prince, by am 
old statesman, on the present disposition in Europe to a general revolution. 
With the addition of a lesson on the mode of studying and profiting by the 


Reflections on the French Revolution: by the right honorable ‘Edn nd Burke. 

Embellished with five copper rplates, delineating five p litical constitutions in a 

mode entirely new. The first edition contained nine, the sixth ten lessons, the 

tenth being the commentary on Burke; the sixth edition also showed considerable 
expansion of the earlier lessons. 

26 Richard B. Sheridan (1751-1816), dramatist and politician. 
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the warp of shrewd analysis. For him reform coincided with 
the restoration of the ancient fabric, and his scheme increased 
in error and idealization the farther back he went. This fabrica- 
tion reached its apex in his summary of the excellencies of the 
constitution under Alfred the Great. It was graphed in con- 
centric circles. On the outside were the peasants in slavery. 
Then came the freemen in tythings, who elected tythingmen 
annually. Thirdly came the judges, magistrates, and command- 
ers of the hundreds anually elected by the tythingmen. Closer 
to the center were the commanders and magistrates of the 
counties chosen annually by those of the hundreds. In the fifth 
circle was the annual assembly or folkmote of the freemen. 
Then came the Witan or ordinary legislature. At the core 
stood the king and church coordinate. 

By the Revolution of 1688 English government became 
unbalanced, unrepresentative, and irresponsible, with the aristoc- 
racy in control. In 1790 the crown was considerably eman- 
cipated from that control, but the government was still unrepre- 
sentative. The English nation was not constructed into a politi- 
cal body, and indeed a factitious group had been generated with- 
in the nation. The Whigs by allowing the people the forms of 
election and the appearance of representation had greatly check- 
ed the progress of political knowledge and the love of liberty. 

In analysing the political causes and character of the Amer- 
ican Revolution Williams noted that truths were “controverted 
with passion and malignity if not enjoined as articles of belief.” 
Intolerance and persecution flourished in proportion to unreason 
and absurdity. Only among Quakers was persecution not to be 
found. The foundations of America were laid by a species of 
intolerance, and the recent revolution was managed not by 
Washington or Franklin but by North, Bute, Sackville, and 
Jenkinson.” The American war originated with parliamentary 
‘obbing. America lacked geniuses but possessed skill and 
character. The government of the states was defective in hav- 
ing thirteen complete bodies formed into one body, not in the 
lack of balance between the powers, on which Montesquieu had 
taught that the liberties of Englishmen depended. ‘The idea 
decorated by the style of Montesquieu, is pretty; but it is 
groundless. The three powers in England are seldom, perhaps 
never balanced” except in his imagination. 


27 John Stuart, 3d Earl of Bute (1713-92), favorite of George III; Lord George 
Germain, Viscount Sackville (1716-85), general and politician. 
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From the American Revolution it was an easy jump to 
the French constitution. Williams insisted that the object of 
the French Assembly was not understood in England. Burke, 
that “frothy and sentimental declaimer,”’ might thunder against 
it, but the Assembly had no intention of introducing ‘‘a democ- 
racy in any sense familiar to a mind so perverted by false 
philosophy, superstition, and sordid selfishness as that of Ed- 
mund Burke.” Williams also derided Stanhope, rummaging 
‘“conventicles for saints to hail an approaching millenium, on 
the principles of the English Revolution! when Priestley, with 
the zeal and verbosity of a Baxter, and Price, with the meek 
and holy ambition of Praise God Barebones, may trample on 
the Lauds, the Bonners, the Horsleys, and the Barringtons of 
the time.’’** The purpose of the Assembly was “not to sub- 
stitute Jansenism for Popery, Presbyterianism for Episcopacy” 
or to introduce Whigs and Tories. The National Assembly, 
chosen indirectly as Williams preferred, proved unsatisfactory 
because it operated not as a National Assembly but as a legisla- 
ture. It should separate constitutional from legislative acts 
and the executive should have nothing to do with the former. 
He feared lest France fall into the evil way of England where 
the government was ‘“‘a machine acting on the people, and man- 
aged at the will and for the interest of particular orders” and 
where there was no national interest. 

Williams concluded his essay by examining Burke’s Re- 
flections on the French Revolution. Burke prided himself on 
being no tool of power, no flatterer of greatness. Therefore, 


It must give your Royal Highness pleasure, to learn from the authority 
of this great man himself, that the opinion of his implicit devotion to a 
late Marquis, for good and substantial considerations, is groundless ; that 
he purchased his villa and estate at Beaconsfield with the accumulations of 
his own patrimony; that he represents a borough in parliament, by the 
free uninfluenced election of the burgesses. 


Be it remembered also that the Declaratory Act, ‘‘the very 
brand which set America on fire, was fabricated in councils of 
which this orator participated.” He was excited because the 


28 Charles, 3d Earl of Stanhope (1753-1816), eccentric politician, scientist, and 
inventor; Richard Price (1723-91), dissenting minister and controversial writer 
on politics and morals; Praise-god Barebones (15962-1679), Baptist preacher 
and member of the parliament immortalized by his name; Edmund Bonner 
(1500?-69), persecuting Catholic bishop; Shute Barrington (1734-1826), sue- 
cessively Bishop of Llandaff, Salisbury, and Durham, a strong Protestant cham- 
pion against Catholics. 
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French did not stage an English revolution, and unconsciously 
was a stanch Hobbist. His own choice epithets proved his total 
incapacity for assessing objectively the state of affairs in France. 


These “lessons” to the prince recall that on two earlier oc- 
casions Williams had stated his philosophy of education. In 
the first of these, which dealt with the subject generally, educa- 
tion was presented primarily as the utilitarian art of forming 
children into useful and happy adults.” To attain this end, men 
should follow nature and make the child healthy and self-suf- 
ficient. Since they had not done this, however, education could 
uct be simply defined Large and numerous societies had mul- 
tiplied human interests and had made men more liable to error. 
Men also had thought themselves wiser than nature. Of course 
a despotic government would not permit a natural education, 
and a boy whose object was advancement not virtue should be 
educated in his own country’s schools where the warping regi- 
men will fit him for his future. Nonetheless, nature had some- 
times broken the systems of men. A good education was useful, 
though not equally so, under every form of government. No 
existing form of government had been contrived by reason, 
or was it administered by virtue; and talents and virtues were 
not means to preferment. The world was variable and fluctuat- 
ing and men of late had begun to attribute everything to govern- 
ment rather than to environment, despite the views of the illus- 
strious Montesquieu. They did not realize that the government 
could not remove moral evil any more than the College of Physi- 
cians could eradicate disease. The proper education of the youth 
was the basis of reformation. 


In accounting for the contemporary method of education 
and its basis, Williams saw public institutions conforming to 
the dominant principles at the time of their establishment. 
Superstition was then the ruling passion, but now superstition 
was a reproach; this called for a change either in the people or 
their institutions, a dilemma which prompted Williams to con- 
sider some distinguished commentators on education. A propos 
Milton’s letter to Samuel Hartlib, he wondered that the Ref- 
ormation had not changed educational principles. Locke’s es- 
say reminded him that education formed habits, and that the 


29 A Treatise on Education. In which the general method pursued in the public 
institutions of Europe; and particularly in those of England; that of Milton, 
Locke, Rousseau, and Helvetius are considered; and a more practicable and useful 
one proposed (London, 1774). 
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best education came from a competent father; thereafter, from 
an independent tutor. He found Rousseau not so wide of the 
truth as inaccurate in language. MHelvetius,” to whom Wil- 
liams allowed considerable space, believed that no man was a 
blockhead except by the negligence of his instructors. Nature, 
however, had not equipped all men equally in any particular. 
Certainly they were not born indifferent to good and evil. 


As he set forth his own ideas Williams insisted again and 
again that no more important subject could engage the atten- 
tion of men. He strongly opposed fear as a guiding principle, 
found emulation less fatal but still unsatisfactory, and praised 
encouragement and affection. He would begin with a knowl- 
edge of language, always emphasizing that words denoted 
things. Here drawing had great value as part of the learning 
process. Experiment and observation were essential. The 
memory should be the repository for ideas of things not ideas 
ef words; reasoning must be based on facts. In considering 
what language should be first taught, he declared that men 
should not be dominated by custom. Although Latin was no 
longer of highest importance people should fully understand 
that other languages were founded on it. No language, how- 
ever, had any significance unless men attended to what had been 
written in it. Williams himself would begin with Greek, so 
rich in every particular, follow with Latin, proceed to French 
with its high historical, literary, and intellectual values, and 
come at last to English. This language had been enriched by 
others, but it needed to be better taught, with attention to its 
history, grammar, style and content. 


Not only the mind but also the body required attention, for 
the improvement of the first depended on the condition of the 
latter. Health owed much to exercise. Boys should not be put 
under a severe tutor lest on their release from his control they 
ran to the extremes of folly and wickedness. The tutor should 
share the pleasures of his pupils as well as their instruction. A 
walk might permit tuition in botany, geology, or conduct. Re- 
laxation was in reality no more than a change in employment. 
In concluding this essay, Williams opposed too slavish an ad- 
herence to the past: boys should study what they could under- 
stand and prepare for several kinds of employment. To illus- 


30 Claude Adrien Helvetius (1715-71), French sensationalist philosophe. 
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trate many points made in the earlier chapters, he devoted his 
final pages to a case history. 


Several years later, Williams addressed some letters to a 
gentleman entering the univ ersity, wherein his first great aim 
was to direct attention to “things Fair and Liberal’ and to 
promote “the cause of Virtue and Sound Learning.” As usual 
he stressed that he was following the light of reason: “If he 
is mistaken, he is mistaken.”” The range of advice was consider- 
able. He emphasized the need of making good use of one’s 
time at the university. He recommended furnishing one’s 
rooms tastefully but not profusely, with neatness, cleanliness, 
and simplicity; such an environment had an affinity with learn- 
ing. The young gentleman should choose his company care- 
fully. He should regulate the passions (“which are the organs 
whereby the Mind exerts itself”) and thus secure balance and 
ritionality. In all things he should be temperate and so achieve 
a nice adjustment of contemplation and action.” 


Williams’s opinion of various studies was frankly stated. 
Of reading he remarked that although most read too little, some 
read too much. 300ks contained the seeds of learning but the 
mind had to transform these into fruit. Mathematics, on the 
other hand, came in for unqualified praise, with Pythagoras 
and Plato cited in support of its value. It was a good subject 
to start with. Easy and concrete, it improved the reasoning 
faculties. Geometry especially would divest the mind of its 
unsteadiness and provide order, harmony, and proportion. The 
great object in studying the classics was to appreciate their 
several beauties in order to make them useful in supporting the 
dignity of one’s station in life. Nonetheless, whatever their 
value, the classics did not contain all knowledge. The im- 
portance of Francis Bacon consisted in his emphasis on ex- 
perimental science, for experiment promoted curiosity and 
improved man in his present state. Logic, the soil and climate 
of reason, was to be esteemed because of its universal applica- 
tion ; although logic began with Zeno the Eleatic, Aristotle had 
conv erted it intoa regular science, and his ideas had been widely 
accepted even by the Arabs. In his leisure hours, which he must 
31 Letters Concerning Education: addressed to a Gentleman entering at the Uni- 

versity (London, 1785). 

32 Williams warned his readers against falling precipitately in love lest great dis- 


aster ensue. In his Lessons to a young Prince he exhorted men to beware of 
the ladies around them 
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employ wisely, the student would do well to read the best Eng- 
lish poets, history, and voyages. Fielding and Smollett would 
“serve to unbend the mind’; French was similarly valuable. 
Likewise a sound regimen not only safeguarded the health but 
improved the mind. Early rising, temperance, and exercise 
would do wonders; seven, if not six, hours sleep was adequate, 
Cheerfulness and serenity were essential, and herein music per- 
formed miracles. 

History, the very ‘‘anatomy of philosophy,” had great 
value. It added to virtue and knowledge; it revealed the work- 
ings of cause and effect. Historians should pay less attention 
to battles, much more to manners. The comparative study of 
institutions was an inspiration to liberty. Chronology and 
geography had their uses but only as the means to a larger 
understanding. Although eloquence and rhetoric had_ been 
abused, they closely resembled logic in character. The greatest 
of the ancient orators, Demosthenes, had much to offer. 

Since the recipient of these letters would undoubtedly be- 
come a country curate, Williams sketched the manner of his 
living. He would find his flock, despite lack of understanding, 
possessed of a good knowledge of the aim, nature, and import- 
ance of Christianity. Pastoral duties, reading, and exercise 
would fill his days. He should remember that Ethics was the 
most important branch of philosophy since it taught man his 
social and moral responsibilities. Good morals were the only 
foundation of public happiness. Theology was a science, doc- 
trinal and historical, the end of knowledge to which other sub- 
jects were adjective, yet men should beware constantly of re- 
ligious controversies. 

Although Williams published other works than those sum- 
marized here, they either do not exist in this country or are not 
available. | Fortunately there is no reason to suspect any es- 
sential variation of viewpoint or any substantial addition to 
knowledge in these writings. As has been apparent in the pre- 
ceding pages, certain basic ideas run through all his works; 
and, whatever the particular subject under discussion, tolera- 
tion, reason, democratic reform, morality, virtue, and “‘felicific 
calculus” are likely to receive attention either for their own sake 
or by way of illustrating and extending a point. If the attain- 
ment of these objectives was his primary purpose, his method 
of proof was often historical. Though he chose his examples 
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carefully he did not hesitate to range through the Greek and 
Oriental past for evidence concerning ideas of creation, to use 
“sacred” and “profane” history to establish the good of tolera- 
tion, and to comb earlier English evolution in support of con- 
stitutional reform. 

Despite now and again a brilliant phrase his style is gen- 
erally verbose and undistinguished, and often, whether because 
of clumsy expression, opaque thinking, or both, his ideas are 
obscurely set out. These failings, however, are a common 
characteristic of prolific pamphleteers who venture into con- 
structive analysis. He was at his best in attack, in dissection— 
as for example in The Nature and Extent of Intellectual Liberty 
—-and very much at his worst in creative suggestion. Perhaps 
therefore it is proper to regard him less as an influence on his 
time than as a reflection of it. 

Such a role is of course by no means contemptible or 
even insignificant. He displayed capacity for shrewd analysis 
in his grasp of men and affairs. His appreciation of the Revolu- 
tion of 1688 and the consequent rise of the Whig Oligarchy, his 
diagnosis of the contemporary English constitution, its apolo- 
gists and exponents, his insight into motives for toleration, his 
judgments on educational values and objectives alike bespoke 
a lively, informed intelligence and praiseworthy sentiments. He 
ardently sought good government and a happy world, or, to 
quote his own extract from Bolingbroke, “better men and better 
citizens.” He had no patience with half-measures or with 
parochial and superficial minds. His humanitarianism, his con- 
cern with every sort of reform, his regard for honesty and 
justice were indeed admirable. So many rivulets ran through 
his mind that no one stream was large enough to receive more 
than passing notice. In his widespread sympathies and in his 
generous devotion to many causes he expended himself too 
freely to make a definitive contribution to any. But taking him 
for what he was—a lesser philosophe—he considerably enlarges 
our knowledge of the eighteenth century, and that is fame 
enough, 














MINUTES OF THE 
FIFTY-SIXTH CONSECUTIVE MEETING 
OF THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF CHURCH HISTORY 


April 21st and 22nd, 1944 


The American Society of Church History held its Spring 
Meeting in the faculty lounge of the Yale Divinity School, 409 
Prospect Street, New Haven, Connecticut, on Friday and Sat- 
urday, April 21st and 22nd, 1944. There were 20 members in 
attendance besides occasional visitors. 


Friday, April 21st, 1944 


The meeting opened at 4:45 P. M. and was in charge of 
.. R. Hardy, Jr., in the absence of the Vice-President. A paper 
on “The Papal Election of 498 A.D.” was read by William T, 
Townsend of Pawtucket, Rhode Island. 


After dinner in the Divinity School dining hall, the meeting 
was reconvened by the Vice- President, Kenneth S. Latourette. 
The first paper of the evening was read by John W. Brush of 
the Andover-Newton Theological School on the subject “The 
Pilgrim: An Essay in the History of Christian Devotion.’’ The 
second paper on “The Fall of the Church in Anabaptist Thought” 
was read by Franklin H. Littell of the Yale Divinity School. 
Both papers provoked interesting discussion. 


Saturday, April 22nd, 1944 


Vice-President Latourette called the Society into a business 
session at 9:40 A. M. in the faculty lounge of the Yale Divinity 
School. 

On nomination by the Council, Raymond W. Albright was 
elected Secretary and Winthrop S. Hudson Assistant Secretary 
of the Society. Changes in the membership were read by the 
Secretary, Raymond W. Albright. (See Minutes of the Council, 
April 21, 1944.) 

The Treasurer was authorized to have printed a number 
of copies of the By-Laws of the Society. 
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The business session adjourned at 9:50 A. M. 


Vice-President Latourette announced as the first paper of 
ROYIS JO soseIy,, :APUNWIWOD sUTZ.IPsueg ay L,, SUTUIOW 9} 
Dominici Servitii,’ which was read by Thomas A. Michels, 
O.S.B., of St. Paul’s Priory, Keyport, New Jersey. James A. 
Muller of the Episcopal Theological School of Cambridge, Mas- 
sachusetts read the second paper on “Philander Chase and the 
Frontier.” Considerable discussion followed. 


The Society adjourned at 11:45 A. M. 


Attest: R. W. ALBRIGHT, 
Secretary. 











MINUTES OF THE MEETING OF THE COUNCIL OF 
THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF CHURCH HISTORY 


April 21, 1944 


The meeting of the Council was held in the office of the 
Vice President, K. S. Latourette, and was attended by K. S. 
Latourette, R. H. Nichols, Roland H. Bainton, E. R. Hardy, Jr., 
Matthew Spinka and Raymond W. Albright. 


In the absence of the Assistant Secretary, Raymond W. 
Albright was elected Acting Secretary. 


The minutes of the meeting of December 28, 1943 were 
approved as published in the March, 1944 issue of Church His- 
tory. 

The resignation of the Assistant Secretary, Sidney E. Mead, 
was accepted with regret and the Secretary was requested to 
convey this action to Dr. Mead. R. H. Nichols, Chairman of 
the special committee for the nominations of the Secretary and 
Assistant Secretary of the Society, reported to the Council the 
names of Raymond W. Albright for Secretary and Winthrop S. 
Hudson for Assistant Secretary. These nominations were ap- 
proved and ordered submitted to the Society at the special busi- 
ness session to be called the following morning. 


R. H. Nichols reported a member who had died since the 
previous meeting as follows: 


J.C. Ayer. 


The following resignations from membership in the Society 

were accepted with regret: 

Willis F. Dunbar 

James P. Gillespie 

Erwin R. Goodenough 

Walter Lackey Greene 

Hugh Thomson Kerr, Jr. 

Richard Day Leonard 

Carl F. Wittke. 


The following candidates, properly nominated and seconded 
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by members of the Council, were elected, subject to the fulfill- 
ment of the constitutional requirements concerning membership: 


Herbert G. Bredemeier, Fort Wayne, Indiana 
Lewis Carpenter, Walden, Massachusetts 
Rawlins Cherryhomes, New Haven, Connecticut 
William O. Hackett, Chester, Pennsylvania 
David O. Long, Chicago, Illinois 

Chester C. W. Mixer, Oberlin, Ohio 

Helen Morton, Toronto, Canada 

Andrew Murray, Princeton, New Jersey 
Benjamin N. Nelson, New York, New York 
T. D. Price, New Haven, Connecticut 

Paul Schubert, Hartford, Connecticut 

Joseph Sittler, Jr., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
W. G. West, New Haven, Connecticut 

Donald H. Yoder, Chicago, Illinois 


It was voted that the next Annual Meeting should be held 
at the time and place of the meeting of the American Historical 
Association. 


Winthrop S. Hudson was added to the Committee on Pro- 
gram for the Annual Meeting. 


Authority was voted to the Chairman of the Membership 
Committee and the Secretary to provide and procure such ma- 
terials as will aid in the enlargement of the membership of the 
Society. 


The Council adjourned at 10:05 P. M. 


Attest: R. W. ALBRIGHT, 
Secretary 











BOOK REVIEWS 


THE LADDER OF PROGRESS IN PALESTINE 


By CHESTER C. McCown. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1943. 387 
pages. $3.50. 


Dean McCown has given us under this rather perplexing title an 
account of Palesti } ood one! The serious de- 
ficiency of a few years ago that there was not in existence a single good 
survey of the results of archaeological exploration in the Holy Land has 
more recently been met by the publication of several excellent works, 
but among these the present volume merits high place. A prominent 
archaeologist has remarked on its complete objectivity. Certainly it man- 
ifests no academic or dogmatic thesis to the support of which the facts 
must be distorted. On the contrary it strives to present those facts with 
fairness and clarity. In the interpretation of them the author manifests 
that reserve and balance which more and more is demanded of those who 
would seek to understand the meaning of ancient material for the life of 
the age that produced them. 





But Professor McCown has given us more than a history of Pales- 
tinian archaeology. In fact his book is not primarily that at all but a survey 
of cultural advance through the immensely long period uncovered by ex- 
cavation and survey. And all this double historic purpose is related with 
an ease and clarity that make the book an experience of delightful reading. 
After a chapter on archaeological methods the discussion moves into the 
thrilling adventure of the discovery of pre-human remains in Palestine 
and later the now famous paleolithic cultures uncovered at Wad’ el Amud 
in Galilee and Mugharet el-Wad northeast of Athlit. There follows the 
social development of city building, its earliest remains at Teleilat el 
Ghassul and in the lower strata of Jericho. Through a considerable sec- 
tion of the book the chronological sequence then ceases, for the cities were 
commonly occupied for centuries, or even millenia. Tel Beit Mirsim is 
early introduced as “an introduction to excavation”; then the beginnings 
of alphabetic writing. The work in the desert toward Egypt is followed 
by that in the Palestinian foothills, the so-called Shephelah; and then 
the better-known activities at Beth-shan, Megiddo, Samaria, and Jerusalem. 
But the chronological sequence takes up again; from “The Search for 
Jesus’ Tomb” the discussion moves on through remains of “Normative 
Judaism” to the results at Gerasa and a chapter that brings the reader 
to the Crusaders. 

The double interest of the volume, linked as it is to Professor Mc- 
Cown’s scholarly competence and familiarity with his subject-matter, 


provides a work of first-rate importance. That it is a valuable contribu- 
tion to our popular literature of archaeology has already been remarked. 
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But the specialist as well will find it useful, its worth enhanced by a 
twelve-page bibliography. 

Admitting amenability to a charge of capricious selection from a total 
so immense, One may, none the less, choose to give special note to Pro- 
fessor McCown’s discussion of the site of Jesus’ tomb. The question 
unfortunately is contentious; further, it is complicated by the confusing 
and inadequate eviderice available as to the position of the successive walls 
of Jerusalem. Professor McCown has manifested his typical reserve in 
concluding that “the site [of the tomb] is not certainly known and there 
are many better places [than the Church of the Holy Sepulchre] where 
the Christian may meditate on the city that murdered its country prophet.” 
Still it is astonishing to find him stating that “no remains found within 
the present Old City clearly prove the existence of the second wall, which 
was built by Herod the Great, along a line that would leave the church 
outside the city” (p. 251). But why has he given no attention to the plan 
of Jerusalem published in A. T. Olmstead’s Jesus in the Light of History, 
based as it is on a painstaking assembly of all known facts? Unless the 
author is merely captious in his choice of words, the work of Vincent 
must receive much more attention and much more respect as “proof” 
of that second wall than has been here accorded it. From the Jaffa Gate 
north and east Vincent in most convincing fashion traces the line of the 
wall by remains that he has himself seen. Further, it is disappointing, and 
in the midst of such general excellence highly perplexing, to find Professor 
McCown undertaking to discuss this problem without a single reference 
to the remarkable evidence housed in the present Russian Convent just 
a few yards east of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. Is it possible 
that he has never seen it or the astonishing excavation hidden under the 
pavement in front of the Church, which Vincent claims convincingly to 
be the remains of the ancient fosse protecting the old wall? For those 
who have followed the line of the wall so traced, have descended into the 
old fosse, and then completed the investigation with another visit to the 
Russian Convent and gazed upon its ancient city gate and huge building 
block still i situ to astonish the eyes of the visitor, there can be but one 
conclusion: in this case tradition is vindicated. In any case, must we 
assume, as Professor McCown seems to imply, that in the brief time of 
their absence from Jerusalem because of Titus’ assault, the Christians 
forgot the spot where their Lord was crucified, or that, having re-identified 
it on their return, subsequent generations were so indifferent as to neglect 
it? One goes out of the Russian Convent with a subdued conviction that 
right through that gateway He staggered out, too weak to bear his cross, 
and just a few yards away He “suffered without the gate.” 


The University of Chicago. William A. Irwin. 
MAN THE MEASURE 


By Ertcu Kanter. New York: Pantheon Books Inc., 1943. 700 pages. 
$5.00. 


This study starts a relatively new and long trail in historical method. 
History has always been about human beings and their experiences. 
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Historians have written about men and mankind. They have written 
about the human family, but not about man. “This book is an attempt 
to write history as the biography of man and from it to gain a view of 
the future of man.” 

A new literature has already arisen “out of the ruins of the concepts 
of mankind and history,” that may be designated as “moral anthropology.” 
Behind this there lies the question, “Is there a human quality, or are men, 
assuming themselves to be but a more highly developed form of beast, to 
develop beastliness to even higher forms?” “That is the question at the 
heart of the present catastrophe. It is the true issue about which war is 
being waged on all levels.” 

The great crisis that began with the nineteenth and came to a head 
in the twentieth century “has undermined the concept of mankind as a 
coherent body, together with the concept of history as the consistent 
evolution of mankind.” The author seeks to reveal a new concept; his- 
tory as the interpreter of man, defining what is human, and what evolu- 
tion is. He traces and describes from primitive man onward, the forma- 
tion of the human individual, the human collective, the development of 
politics, economics, technology, and art. 

After this survey of the history of man and a look at the contemporary 
world, “we see that current conditions are in a way similar to those of 
the early stages of human development” as the curve of human evolution 
seemingly returns to its point of departure. The growing tendency is 
“toward collectivity and the invalidation of the individual.’ If democracy 
does not become universal, there will be new wars and crises. Both ideas, 
the unity of humanity and the unity of history, stand and fall together: 
both originate in the Christian world religion.” 

As a contribution to contemporary thought, this volume is impressive, 
often impelling, and at one and the same time depressingly realistic but, 
in its whole scope and tenor, inspiring and hopeful—the latter only if 
men see history in its meaning for man and humanity, and understand it. 


Mountain Lakes, N. J. Charles S. Macfarland. 
DIE ALTESTE CHRONIK DER HUTTERISCHEN BRUDER 
E1n SPRACHDENKMAL AUS FRUHNEUHOCH-DEUTSCHER ZEIT 


Herausgegeben von A. J. F. Ziectscumip. Philadelphia: Carl Schurz 
Memorial Foundation, 1943. xxxix, Ixix, 1037 pages, 20 plates. 


$10.00. 


This chronicle of the Hutterian Brethren is most unsual source 
material indeed, and its story through the centuries a thrilling chapter in 
the epic of Anabaptism. One has to be very grateful to the scholarly 
editor that he took such tremendous pains to produce this text in this 
stately volume as accurately and appealingly as such a publication ever 
could be presented. As is well known, the Hutterite Brethren were that 
particular branch of Continental Anabaptism which started living in 
genuine Christian community without any private property. Their col- 
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onies (Bruderhofe) were situated first in Moravia, later also in Slovakia 
and Transylvania where they represented an exclusive, German speaking 
group. As early as 1538, one brother started recording all events of the 
brotherhood, external as well as internal, blending in the narration with 
great skill letters, confessions and other spiritual materials. Others con- 
tinued in the same pattern, thus producing a manuscript chronicle running 
actually through the centuries. The one volume under review goes as 
far as 1665; another chronicle, the so-called Kleingeschichtbuch, also still 
in existence, continues the story until the nineteenth century. Both books, 
bulky precious volumes in leatherbinding, were carried along by the 
brethren on their hard and eventful pilgrimage all over the old Continent 
as far as southern Russia and thence, in 1874, to the new colonies in 
South Dakota. They tell a great story of loyalty and martyrdom, thus 
strengthening the faith of everyone in the community who learned what 
they were witnessing and, if necessary, suffering for. Unnecessary to 
say, the many-sided contents of this Grosse Gemeinde Geschicht Buch 
represent a real mine of information for everyone interested in this 
appealing field of Anabaptism and its ramifications. 


For a long time both parts of this chronicle were thought of as lost. 
In 1883, Joseph von Beck reconstructed it piece-meal from other manu- 
script chronicles in European libraries. It was a great contribution and 
has retained its value up to the present day. In 1903, Rudolf Wolkan 
published his Lieder der Wicdertaufer, and this publication brought him 
eventually into contact with the brethren in the New World. They asked 
him to edit the original text of the first part which no European scholar 
had ever seen. A carefully produced copy was sent to Wolkan who then 
somewhat modernized the language and added all necessary comments. 
Thus a new edition of this chronicle was published in 1923, welcomed and 
widely used by church historians. Yet, this edition also was soon out 
of print, since a large stock went straight to the colonies of the Hutterites. 

Some five or six years ago, Professor Zieglschmid of Northwestern 
University (Evanston), himself not a church historian but a scholar in 
German philology, came by a strange detour to the rediscovery of this 
unique manuscript. In his quest for literary records of the early high 
German language, he found somewhere a reference to the then unknown 
chronicle. He decided to spy it out and to risk a trip to the far away 
colonies in South Dakota. And there it was. The brethren were much 
interested in a new edition and entrusted to him the valuable manuscript 
of the Grossgeschichtbuch for a year or so, in order to make a letter 
perfect copy of the original, much in contrast with Wolkan’s principle of 
modernizing the text. Thanks to a generous grant from the Carl Schurz 
Memorial Foundation and the American Council of Learned Societies the 
complicated publication was made possible—truly a credit to this country 
in times like these. In arduous collaboration between the editor, sponsors, 
and the printing press, a first-rate publication was produced in the com- 
paratively short time of a little more than a year. Only an expert can 
judge the immense work achieved, and many a night of untiring labor 
went into this gratifying undertaking. It makes a bulky volume of 1145 
pages and twenty photostatic plates with samples of the manuscript pages, 
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beautifully printed and carefully proof-read. It has a well prepared 
bibliography on Anabaptism, the best one so far in the English language, 
and a glossary of more than seventy pages. One must only regret the 
absence of a subject index which could have enhanced the use of this 
unusual source material. 

It is true that the linguistically interested editor stresses the philo- 
logical side more than any of the earlier editors; and the letter-perfect 
edition might make reading somewhat more difficult to some students in 
this field. But on the other hand, the text has retained by this method 
more of its original flavor and attractiveness. Since Zieglschmid also 
took over many of Beck’s valuable footnotes (corrected according to more 
recent research) and added many more factual notes of his own research 
(detailed and accurate), the book proves to be most useful for any his- 
torian and folklorist. 

As mentioned above, the text runs uninterruptedly from the earliest 
beginnings of the movement up to 1665. If there remains anything to 
be desired it is that Professor Zieglschmid could make it possible to pub- 
lish also the second part, the Kleingeschichtbuch. So far, its contents 
are practically unknown to the outside world. But Johann Loserth-Graz, 
who once had a copy in hand, assured us (Mennonite Quarterly Review, 
IV, 1930, p. 93 ff.) that it represents no less valuable a source than the 
first part, and that its writer was truly a great historiographer. 


Goshen, Indiana and Beaver Dam, Wis. Robert Friedmann. 


A PROPHET AND A PILGRIM 


By HERBERT W. SCHNEIDER and GEorGE Lawton. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1942. 589 pages. $5.00. 


The longer sub-title of this book should also be given, viz. “Being 
the Incredible History of Thomas Lake Harris and Laurence Oliphant: 
Their Sexual Mysticisms and Utopian Communities Amply Documented 
to Confound the Skeptic.” The story of the experiences of these two men 
is “amply documented” from their books and their letters and the material 
is presented in such a way that the reader (no less than the authors) 
arrives “in the end at no absolutely clear picture” of what went on at 
Wassaic or Brocton or Fountain Grove. 

Harris is little known outside of Swedenborgianism. He came to 
this country from England as a boy in 1828, and was early attracted by 
theological questions, abandoning the religion of his family and joining 
the Universalists. Spiritualism next attracted him, but, rebelling against 
its naturalistic forms he adopted that expression of Swedenborgianism 
which advocated angelic revelation and the belief in continuing revelation. 
In his New York congregation were the Horace Greeleys. The year 1857 
was critical because Harris decided to preach, although not ordained, as 
minister of the Church of the New Jerusalem. Friends established the 
New Church Publishing Association which published The Herald of Light 
to which Harris contributed. His first important writing, The Arcana 
of Christianity, appeared the following year. Gradually the Brotherhood 
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of the New Life took shape and was put into practice at Wassaic, Amenia, 
Brocton—New York, and finally Fountain Grove, California. 

It is difficult to understand the attraction which the cult of Harris 
(or was it that of the founder himself?) had for the well known world- 
traveller and sometime diplomat Laurence Oliphant. Was it a spiritual 
ennui resulting from years of association with England’s smart set? At 
any rate, Oliphant and his mother appropriated some of their fortune 
to the “Use” and lived in the colony of Harris. Later, Oliphant broke 
with Father Faithful and went East where he established at Haifa a colony 
of his own and took upon himself the championing of the cause of the 
Jews in their desire to return to Palestine. 

Harris's system was a development and he kept himself at all times 
ready for revelation. An all-pervading God-through-man is anxious to 
impart his breath (“open breathing”) through “pivotal man” (Harris, 
of course) by means of creative love (“inspiration from above to respira- 
tion outwards’). During the day Harris lived in this world, but at night 
he consorted with “Queen Lily of the Conjugal Angels.’”’ God is bi-sexual 
(Father-Mother) and each believer has his celestial counterpart. Harris 
himself advanced through the seven initiatory stages from Father Faith- 
ful to King, to Lord, to Avatar, to Theos. Harris increasingly turned out 
volumes which purported to give his revelations and he also expressed 
his fantastic ideas through poems and hymns. Before his death he tri- 
umphantly passed into the “Woman’s Way,” at the end of his career. 

But what went on at Brocton and at Fountain Grove? That the 
community venture was economically successful was due to the shrewd 
management of Harris and others. But what rites and mysteries were 
practiced? Was there any connection between Harris’s ideas and other 
individuals and groups which also emerged in the same region of New 
York state? These questions remain unanswered in spite of the great 
amount of documentary source material quoted. Perhaps this eleventh 
in the series of “Columbia Studies in American Culture” is significant 
not in the presentation of Harris, nor the explication of his system, nor 
in the citing of letters, diaries, newspaper accounts pro and con, but in 
the description of the connection which the fascinating Oliphant had with 
this extravagant religious sect. 


The Chicago Theological Seminary. Mervin M. Deems. 
dS db Pe 


A COMPEND OF LUTHER’S THEOLOGY 


By Hucu THomson Kerr, Jr., ed. Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 
1943. 249 pages. $2.00. 


There can be little doubt about the importance of an acquaintance 
with the writings of Martin Luther for an understanding of the modern 
world. Certainly this necessity is attested by the fact that a veritable 
miniature library has come into existence over the person and work of 
the German Reformer. When Heinrich Boehmer wrote his Luther im 
Lichte der neueren Forschung nearly three decades ago, this large col- 
lection already numbered over twenty-five hundred volumes, large and 
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small, in dozens of languages, treating the work of the Wittenberg pro- 
fessor. Since then much more material has continued to roll from the 
presses. Interest in Luther has even been intensified in the last few years 
in this country because some regard Martin Luther as the father of 
modern National Socialism. But with Kerr, we deplore the fact that in 
spite of this general interest, there are few who have read much of 
Luther’s own writings. As the author points out, the reason for this 
appears obvious. The most recent Weimar Ausgabe of Luther’s works 
comprises some eighty tomes written in sixteenth century German and 
Latin. The Enders collection of his letters is no less than nineteen vol- 
umes, almost entirely in Latin. The few brief English translations are 
not generally available to the average reader. There is no Luther biography 
which is quite satisfactory for the Reformer’s entire life and the good 
specialized studies are in foreign languages. Where is the average reader 
to begin in such a vast body of materials? The need for A Compend of 
Luther's Theology is, then, quite obvious and the average reader is going 
to welcome it very much. 

The author points out in his introduction that he is going to let 
Luther speak for himself. This he has done by selecting brief quotations 
from some of his major writings, arranging them under their respective 
divisions. Each section contains perhaps a dozen quotations of varying 
lengths which should give the reader some impression as to the basic 
ideas of Martin Luther as a theologian. The work was written for the 
student or practical man who wishes to get a brief impression of the 
views of one of the founders of modern Protestantism. Certainly, Mr. 
Kerr has made a contribution in meeting this practical need. 


It is a source of disappointment, however, to learn that the editor 
has relied almost exclusively upon secondary works when he might have 
made an even greater contribution by drawing directly upon the originals. 
Certainly, out of the vast collection of Luther materials, it is very doubtful 
as to what extent the few English translations are representative of 
Luther’s real views. In the main, they were made by Lutherans and, in 
some cases, their knowledge of historical criticism is somewhat wanting 
even if linguistically they may have been well qualified. To rely so 
completely upon the Lenker and Hollman editions, as the author has done, 
is a disappointment to the research scholar. Furthermore, the editor 
does not seem to be too familiar with recent research with reference to 
Luther. He seems to have almost implicitly followed Reinhold Seeberg’s 
thesis that Luther’s views had so completely crystallized by 1517 that 
chronology does not particularly matter in the arrangement of the Luther 
quotations. Little wonder that he warns the reader that Luther “was 
not always consistent, that he occasionally contradicted himself.” With 
the editor’s basic assumptions, it could not be otherwise than as his selec- 
tions illustrate. 

Martin Luther’s life was not a unity. On some doctrines he was 
quite clear by 1519, but on the subject of the papacy he was far from 
definite. On the doctrine of the Church he matured quite early, but in 
matters of liturgy he moved rather cautiously. The Lord’s Supper was 
not celebrated in the Lutheran custom, simply, without candles and mass 
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vestments, until 1535. In the early twenties, Luther would not even 
consider a separate Lutheran church, but in the thirties he accepted it as 
an inevitable conclusion. Thus, the Luther of 1520 is partly “Lutheran” 
but still far from mature on many of the points covered in the citations 
of this book. It must be obvious that a disregard of chronology will 
confuse the conclusions. For example, in the section “The Church,” 

ges 123 ff., the editor’s sequence is as follows: 1520, 1539, 1519, 1519, 
1539, 1535, 1535, 1521, ete. In the 1519 quotation we read: 


This Christendom is ruled by Canon Law and the prelates of the Church. To this 
belong all the popes, cardinals, bishops, prelates, monks, nuns and all those who 
in these external things are taken to be Christians, whether they be truly Christians 
at heart or not. 


Here Luther still accepts the outward body of the Roman Church which 
he was soon to repudiate. When Luther wrote after his maturity, he 
accepted only the “Invisible Church of Jesus Christ.” The same weakness 
might be pointed out with reference to the quotations from the section 
“The Christian and the State,” only here the principle of selection becomes 
even more doubtful. After reading the quotations, one may question both 
their representation of Luther’s views and the resultant confusion of their 
arrangement. However, aside from these exceptions noted and the section 
on “The Worship in the Church,” the remainder of the materials is fairly 
well chosen. 

All of these points can be easily corrected if the reader bears in mind 
that Luther was not a “Lutheran” until around 1530 and that his ideas on 
most issues are not clarified before that date. In a second edition it would 
be a great improvement if each section were preceded with a very brief 
introduction giving also the date of publication. This would put the 
reader on his guard and, also, give him some understanding of the time 
required for Luther to reach his final conclusions and what his views were 
when he was finally “Lutheran.” In the event of a reprint, it would be 
desirable to have more materials selected from the period from 1529 to 
1532 for Luther’s views on “The Christian and the State.” We suggest 
particularly selections from the Weimar “Letters.” 

Considering the work as a whole, it must be said that A Compend 
of Luther’s Theology is very timely and should be received with con- 
siderable enthusiasm. As a practical volume for the average reader it 
is excellent. Its arrangement is simple, its format very attractive, and, 
on the whole, it will supply the casual reader with a much better impression 
of Luther’s thought than any other single volume. 


Valparaiso University. E. G. Schwiebert. 
AMERICAN FREE-THOUGHT 1860-1914 


By Sipney WarrEN. New York: Columbia University Press, 1943. 257 
pages. $3.25. 


Freethought is all thought which is independent of religious dogmas 
and principles. It bows only to the rules of logic, scientific methodology 
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and epistemology. As a movement, it has been more restricted in mean- 
ing, applying to any reaction against conventional religion. Freethinkers 
have ranged over a wide gamut from atheism on the left, through agnos- 
ticism to free religion on the right, and all were secularists. In all cate- 
gories there undoubtedly have been many who were not identified with 
any freethought movement. These obviously escape the measured treat- 
ment of the historian. Dr. Warren’s study is with the organized move- 
ment in America from the time of the Civil War to the World War. 


His book, a Columbia University thesis with an introduction by 
Professor Allan Nevins, brings together the salient materials on the sub- 
ject—the nature of the movement, its revival following the publication 
of Darwin’s Origin of Species, its organizations and propaganda, and 
the relations of freethinkers to the new social consciousness and socialism. 
The movement produced no great men or women and it lacks excitement 
but it constitutes a definite thread throughout our intellectual history, 
This thread Dr. Warren has traced with detachment and comprehensive- 
ness. 

The chapter on “Freethinkers and the New Social Consciousness” 
poses a significant problem and reveals the confusions in intellectual his- 
tory where basic spade work is not done. Dr. Warren contends that “free- 
thinkers felt that they were morally obligated to defend and support all 
liberal movements.” This is not supported with evidence and it stands 
in opposition to his own conclusion that “there is obviously no correlation 
between radicalism in respect to religion and the position entertained 
toward other questions.” Then contrary to his conclusion, he goes on 
to say that freethinkers during the ante-bellum days “were generally 
found on the anti-slavery side.” He cites no authority for this and offers 
only the conflicting evidence that “infidels were for the most part im- 
pervious to the forces in American life that arose in the years preceding 
the Civil War.” Similarly without support, Dr. Warren holds that the 
favorable appraisal given Tom Paine toward the end of the nineteenth 
century reflected an allegiance men were giving to democracy. Whether 
or not there is a correlation between freethought and liberalism in general 
is a significant problem but it can be solved only with a great deal more 
quantitative analysis than has been used here. 

The book reads smoothly and this reviewer read it with pleasure 
and profit. The bibliography is ample though the bulk of it is not cited 
in the foot-notes and many foot-notes are not covered by the bibliography. 
The discrepancies between the two are unduly numerous and irritating. 


Rutgers University. Irving Stoddard Kull. 
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1123 Spring St. 
Sharon Hill, Penna. 


Tucker, Robert Leonard, Rev. 
First Methodist Church 
New Haven, Conn. 


Umbach, Erwin T., Rev. 
158 Rockcrest Road 
Manhasset, L. I., N. Y. 


Varg, Paul A. 
712 Arthur Ave. 
Des Moines 16, Iowa 


Versteeg, John M., Dr. 
2409 Upland Place 
Cincinnati, O. 


Von Rohr, John R., Rev. 
102 New Haven Ave. 
Woodmont, Conn. 


Walzer, William C., Prof. 
Garrett Biblical Institute 
Evanston, Ill. 


Warburton, Stacy R., Prof. 
2606 Dwight Way 
Berkeley, Calif. 


Washburn, Henry B., Dean 
3 Mason St. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Watts, Franklin P., Rev. 
Richland, Penna. 


Weaver, Glenn, Rev. 
Rebersburg, Penna. 


Weigle, Luther A., Dean 
409 Prospect St., 
New Haven 11, Conn. 


Weis, Frederick L. 
Lancaster, Mass. 


Weng, Armin G., Dr. 
800 S. Clifton Ave. 
Park Ridge, IIl. 


Wentz, Abdel Ross, Pres. 
Lutheran Theological Seminary 
Gettysburg, Penna. 


West, Lionel B., Dr. 
316 Carmel St. 
Charlotte 2, N. C. 


West, William G., Rev. 
583 Thompson Ave. 
East Haven, Conn. 


Weswig, Carl M., Prof. 
1456 Branston St. 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Whidden, Evan MacDonald, Prof. 


Acadia University 
Wolfville, N. S., Canada 


Wilbur, Earl M., Dr. 
21 Mosswood Rd. 
Berkeley, Calif. 
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Williams, George H., Prof. 
2441 LeConte Ave. 
Berkeley, Calif. 


Wolf, Richard C., Rev. 
Lutheran Theological Seminary 
Gettysburg, Pa. 


Woolley, Paul, Prof. 
505 E. Willow Grove Ave. 
Philadelphia 18, Penna. 


Yergin, Howard V., Rev. 
156 Fifth Avenue 
New York 10, N. Y. 


Yost, Frank H., Prof. 

Seventh-Day Adventist Theo. Sem- 
inary 

Takoma Park 

Washington, D. C. 


Zabriskie, Alexander C., Prof. 
Virginia Theological Seminary 
Alexandria, Va. 


Zachariades, George E., Pvt. 
Mil. Int. TNG Center 

Camp Ritchie 

Cascade, Md. 

Zema, Demetrius B., S. J., Prof. 


Fordham University 
Bronx, New York, N. Y. 


Communications to the Rev. Werner G. Keucher and Chaplain Edgar L. 
Pennington at the addresses given above have come back. The secretary 
will be glad to be informed of the addresses of these members of our 
fellowship. 











